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APOCALYPSE 76 16 NOTE FROM UNDERGROUND 6 

Thirty years after its initial release, the genre 's aivhetypical Biblical horror, 

end time movie, The Omen, is reissued on DVD, and a new POST-MORTEM 7 
film is made in its image. Screenwriter David Seltzer and Letters fiom fans, readers and weirdos, 

director Richard Donner remember the Antichrist. Plus: an 
end times primer, John Moore discusses The Omen: 666, 
and more! 

by Rodrigo Gudino, John W. Bowen, Jovanka Vuckovic, 
and Tom Murray 

NEEDFUL THiNGS 14 
26 Strange trinkets from our bazaar of the bizarre. 

CINEMACABRE 41 
The latest films, the newest DVDs and reissues. 


DREADLINES 8 

News highlights, horror happenings. 

THE CORONER’S REPORT 12 
Weird stats and morbid facts. 


THE QIJEEN OF HORROR MANGA 
Find out how Kanako Inuki earned her regal title with a 
series of newly translated manga from Dark Horse. 
by Dave Alexander 


SCHIZOID CINEPHILE 64 

Mad musings from Chris Alexander. 

BLOOD IN FOUR COLOURS 66 

The horror comic book gospel. 


OF LOVE AND DEATH. EVERLASTING 30 
Anchor Bay releases the Special Edition DVD of Michele 
Soavi ’s fairy-tale zombie comedy. Cemetery Man, featuring 
interviews with Soavi and starlet Anna Falchi. Plus: a look 
at Dylan Dog, its comic book source material. 
by Liisa Ladouceur and Dave Alexander 


THE NINTH CIRCLE 69 
Spotlight: Peter Straub. 


TRAVELOGUE OF TERROR 74 

BlobFest - Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 

THE GORE-MET 76 

Menu: Don 't Go Near the Park Special Edition. 

AUDIO DROME 79 

Spotlight: Frightmare. 

PLAY DEAD 82 

New and upcoming games. 

CLASSIC CUT 86 

The Book of Revelation. 


PERSONAL DEMONS 3 

Dark multimedia artist Paul Booth clears out the skeletons 
in his closet with a new series of oil paintings. 

by Jovanka Vuckovic 


SMALL GAUG E TRAUMA 

FanTasia kicks off its 10th year with a DVD collection of 
thirteen of the festival's most memorable short films. 

by Stuart Andrews 







never believed in God when I was young, but for a brief time The Exorcist made me 
believe in the Devil. Despite the honest efforts of my parents, I was not equipped 
with whatever mad reasoning drives devout Christians (in my case Orthodox Serbs) 
to buy into religious doctrine wholeheartedly. Their fear of God comes from some 
blind faith I've simply never had. Though admittedly, the fact that Serbian Orthodox priests are 
permitted to drink, smoke and procreate, had something to do with my lack of respect for "divin- 
ity.” But one insomnia-plagued night. I caught a movie - a movie! - on television which stunned 
me so intensely that, for the first time in my short life. I began to question my faith in the Church, 
or lack thereof 

Millions of viewers, myself included, were truly terrified by William Friedkin's film. You did- 
n't even need to be Catholic for it work, either. Because for all the cinematic incarnations of the 
Devil that had come to pass. Pazuzu’s was by far the most believable. The horror it visited upon 
an innocent girl and her family was beyond moviegoers’ expectations, yet somehow perfectly 
befitted a demon of Hell. In the film, the Devil wasn’t a man with cloven hooves and a forked 
tail that tricked simiers into damnation, he was a possible threat to eveiyone and anyone, includ- 
ing a little girl who loved horses. That thought unhinged me. and brought my insomnia to a fever 
pitch. 

The Omen had a similar effect on me. though it admittedly ranked lower on the immediate ter- 
ror scale because it’s less visceral than The Exorcist. But there it was in the guise of a classy hor- 
ror film: a warning about the Apocalypse, complete with the unholy impaling of a priest. Once 
again it was a film, not a sermon, that piqued my curiosity about the Devil as an individual deity 
and not a metaphoric construct. 

Of course, it didn’t take me long to realize that The Omen, which was based on the great fic- 
tion of Revelation in the New Testament, was exactly that - fiction. But the initial effect was 
important: the son of Satan was alive and well and working his way into power somewhere in the 
American government. As was loosely foretold in Revelation. 666 was indeed the number of the 
Beast, and Biblical scholars were confinning it all to be true. With the millennium coming, ail the 
pieces required to scare the living hell out of people were present, interest in conversion to 
Catholicism increased, and Damien became a household name, synonymous with the Antichrist. 

The fact that a single film could strike fear into legions of believers, and non-believers like 
myself, is a testament to the power of cinema. The Omen screenwriter David Seltzer, our cover 
story interview, capitalizing on the popularity of Biblical homor in the 1970s (Rasemeuy's Babv, 
The Exorcist, etc.), crafted an informed tale about the end times. He was, in fact, so well informed 
that he even (unwittingly) fooled fundamentalist Christians into thinking he was on their side, 
preaching the prophetic warning of the Apocalypse through popular culture. 

This year marks the 30th anniversary of The Omen, and while nowhere near as lyrical and artis- 
tic as something like Leslie Stevens' Incubus (1965), or as viscerally disturbing as Ken Russell's 
The Devils (1971), it represents the last of the truly effective Biblical horror films. Sure, there 
have been a string of religious horror entries that have followed it The Devil's Advocate. End 
of Days, Lost Souls. Stigmata. Polanski’s The Ninth Gate, the list goes on -but most of them have 
failed to scare the bejeezus out of us the way The Exorcist and The Omen did. 

Now that the millennium has passed and we’re still here, 20th Century Fox has seen fit to 
remake The Omen, which, natch, hits theatres on June 6th of this year. It’s safe to say The Omen: 
666 won't be interpreted as gospel, as the original film was made during a time when religious 
anxiety was at a furious peak (see "Signs of the End Times", p.2 1 ). and the Catholie Church still 
inspired fear. But the fact that The Omen remake in ail likelihood won’t scare even casual film- 
goers into confessional booths communicates something about our times; we’re no longer afraid 
of the Devil. 1 think we’ve become afraid of ourselves. Well I'll be damned. 
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HERE’S WHAT I love about Rue 
Mo)-gue\ you pul an obscure cult film like Stu- 
art Gordon's From Beyond on the cover and 
then practically dedicate the rest of the issue 
to monster fans. The pink and yellow cover is 
really cool, especially for a horror mag. and is 
reminiscent of the old Famous Monsters cov- 
ers. Good on you for not selling out. and doing 
what you want. Please stay independent so 
this will never change! 

Laurie Powell - Lexington. Kentucky 

FINALLY A MAGAZINE for a girl like 
me! I read every issue cover to cover and I'm 
never at a loss for new and wonderful horror 
films. The Gore-met gives great film recom- 
mendations that 1 may have overlooked. I'd 
also like to thank you guys for giving From 
Beyond the cover. I've always felt it was a 
great film and Jeffrey Combs is a brilliant 
actor who deserves more recognition. 

Erin Paul - Bennington. Nebraska 

I RECENTLY read the last issue and to 
my hoiTor. found another page wasted on Rob 
Zombie. Has anyone at Rue Morgue done any 
research into Zombie's claims of being raised 
in the travelling circus? Sounds like a desper- 
ate effort to try and be portrayed as a spooky 
character. Love the magazine! 

.\dam Thornton - Los .Angeles, California 

RMi55 IS EASILY my favourite issue 
I've ever seen because of two articles. The 
first one is on Rob Zombie. 1 had no idea that 
he was in carnivals as a kid, that e.xplains 
quite a bit about the horror god. The second 
article is the one on Slither. I grew up with all 
these great horror movies that the director was 
referring to. 1 will definitely be going to see 
this now because of your article. One more 
thing, on page 70 you guys said that Anthony 
Perkins was with Janet Leigh in that picture, 
that's not Perkins, it's the guy that played Sam 
in Psycho. John Gavin. [Thanks! Eif] 

Rich H - Vancouver, British Columbia 

1 )UST WANTED to take a minute to 
thank you for the wonderful spot detailing my 
products in your current issue. It's been phe- 


nomenally successful! I do not have an actual 
count of the hits on my website and the orders 
from it, but let me tell you that it is the best 
month on record so far! 1 am convinced that 
your magazine helped make that happen for 
me and for that, 1 sincerely thank you. 

Joni Tosil! - coffingems.com 

ALLOFTHE DOUBTERS out there of 
a female running the magazine must have 
really been humbled by RMti55. It's wonder- 
ful to see Rue Morgue covering the Eurotic 
horror films, and that can only be because of 
having such an intelligent and fearless staff. 
That makes me a customer and a very happy 
horror fan. You and your staff should know 
just how appreciated you are by the hoiTor 
community. 

name and address witheld 

I ENCOUNTERED Rue Morgue a cou- 
ple of years back and have been hooked ever 
since. I appreciate that it covers every aspect 
of horror in pop culture, from movies to 
comics to novels to assorted paraphernalia. 
It's hipped me to some great books and flicks 
I likely would have missed had I not seen 
them eovered within its pages. The DVD. The 
Call of Cthulhu, and the book The Monster 
Engine spring to mind. And Dave Welling- 
ton's novel Monster Island. Varied and top- 
notch fare. 

Bob Fingerman - New York, New V'ork 

THE REVIEW by Scan Plummer 
{RMti54) of Harry Goldman's important biog- 
raphy Kenneth Strickfaden. Dr. Franken- 
stein s Electrician betrays a failure to appreci- 
ate the historical significance of the man and 
his time. Electricity, the mysterious and revo- 
lutionary force, little understood but it 
changed the world. Nikola Tesla's powerful 
coil, which Strickfaden. with typically Amer- 
ican bravado, adapted to the medium of enter- 
tainment was awesome to all but a handful of 
electrical engineers. Like the aviators barn- 
storming county fairgrounds in the early 
decades of the last century. Strickfaden 
brought to ordinary Americans the terrifying 
possibilities of science, danger, and magic. In 


this, the 150lh anniversary of Tesla's birth, we 
are indebted to Harry Goldman not only for 
this warm and informative tribute to Strick- 
faden but for his long publication of The Tesla 
Coil Builders News, a bible for thousands. 
Margaret Cheney - Grass Valley, California 

MY FRIEND Shawn turned me on to Rue 
Morgue a couple years ago. and 1 always 
check out the Festival of Fear in the Toronto 
Expo. Being a Lovecraft fan. I particularly 
enjoyed RMU50. Reading that Guillermo del 
Toro hopes to adapt the Mountains of Mad- 
ness was exciting news, I look forward to see- 
ing how he will handle the visuals. It’s great 
to sec a quality Canadian-bom publication 
doing well. 

Aiden Whitty - St. Catharines, Ontario 

I STARTED READING Rue Motgue 
about six months ago and I am in love. I am 
extremely taken by the fact that you acknowl- 
edge the great writers of the last century, 
including H.P. Lovecraft and my favourite, 
Clive Barker. 1 just wanted to show my appre- 
ciation to the writers with their vivid imagina- 
tions, and exquisite vocabulary. 

Kelly Paquette - address witheld 

THE START of a new month and a new 
Rue Motgue is a great feeling! It all started on 
our first wedding anniversary. Traditionally 
it’s paper you receive, and what paper it is! 
You always keep me updated on old flicks and 
new ones. Best kept secret is Cannibal Holo- 
caust - if it wasn't for the magazine, I would 
of missed out. Always a treat to get the new 
issue. 

Becky Lumsden - Regina, Saskatchewan 
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Douglas Buck wraps first feature. Sisters 



Douglas Buck, director of the controversial 
Family Portraits: A Trilogy of America 
{which includes his chronological shorts 
Cutting Moments, Home, and Prologue). 
recently wrapped production on hi.s first fea- 
ture. a remake of Brian De Palma's 1973 
Hitchcockian psycho-thriller Sisters. The 
cast is an ensemble of bold talent: Chloe 
Sevigny (American Psycho. Boys Don 'i On') 
stars as investigative reporter Grace Collier. 
Stephen Ray ( Vfor Vendetta. Intennirw with 
the Vampire) is the mysterious Dr, Lacan, and 
French actress Lou Doillon (daughter of 
respected filmmaker Jacques Doillon) takes 
on the lead roles as separated Siamese twins 
Angelique/Annabelle (Dominique and 
Danielle in the original, played by Margot 
Kidder). 

"1 have always been a big fan of the De 
Palma film,” says Buck of his interest in the 
story. “Its theme of voyeurism and subtle 
hints of patriarchal repression were always 
interesting to me, as well as being iconic sta- 
ples - and jumping off points of exploration, 
for the good ones - of the horror genre 
itself.” 

The movie centres around the Zurvan Clin- 
ic “for the study and treatment of the psy- 
chologically and physiologically unique”, 
where Angelique (whose mother was once a 
subject) assists Lacan. When she brings 
home a date who's brutally murdered by an 
ambiguous assailant assumed to be the long- 
separated Annabelle, the obsessive and con- 
trolling Dr. Lacan mounts a cover-up that 
quickly reveals he’s got more to hide at his 
medical practise than accessory to murder. 

"My interest was to expand and explore 
the major female characters." Buck explains 
of his approach to the script he wrote. ”1 


wanted to create a more tangi- 
ble connection between them, 
and to blur whether the con- 
nection is metaphorical or lit- 
eral, playing with the idea of 
the 'Sisters’ title: and to who 
exactly the sisters are. I also 
wanted to explore in more 
depth the idea of patriarchal 
repression creating monsters, 
which is hinted at in the origi- 
nal but not fully developed. In 
the end I’m trying to create a 
greater sense of sadne.ss, 
tragedy and per\'ersity than 1 
think the original was ever 
after.” 

With its strong thernes of bizarre sexual 
fetish and perverse body horror. Buck’s take 
on Sisters has a decidedly Cronenberg 
Ilavour to it - an inlluence that can also be 
seen in his short films in the form of tran- 
scendence through self-mutilation in Cutting 
Moments, for example. For a rnan who's 
never been afraid to shock, amping up the 
Sisters remake with more psychosexual ter- 
ror was easy. 

“My film focuses closer on the relationship 
between the twins and their deep separation 
surgery scars than the original did,” Buck 
reveals. “Thematically it was impoi'tant. In 
the perverse patriarchal world of the worship 
of the phallus, the union of women is the slit 
on their bodies." 

Production on Sisters, which the director 
says was an under-budgeted struggle, took 
place in Vancouver, with post-production 
currently in progress in Montreal. A theatri- 
cal release is planned for next year, following 
the films festival tour. After four years in 


development. Sisters was just the first of 
many projects Buck has been trying to secure 
financing for, including an ode to Roman 
Polanski’s Repulsion called Body Faith, writ- 
ten with John Freitas, and another script 
penned with Montreal filmmaker Karim Hus- 
sain (Subconscious Cruelty) which they've 
pitched to a "notorious horror author we all 
know and love, based on one of his works”. 

But as far as what he’s learned from making 
his first feature. Buck remains respectably 
grounded. 

“I learned a lot during the making of this 
film, especially what 1 will definitely not do 
the next time - even if that means there isn’t 
a next time on this level,” he asserts. “I have 
no qualms about going back to my engineer- 
ing job and doing my little short films again 
instead of working under compromising con- 
ditions. I'm not looking to be a star director. 
I'm looking to make films that have meaning 
for me. Whether that's on a higher or lower 
budget, time will tell.” 


Jovanka N'uckovic 
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/aif;s-inspired musical set to 
terrorize Toronto theatre-goers 
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If theater-goers are willing to line up for 
singing dcadites and Ed Woodian alien 
drama, then a musical take-off of Joiv.? is a 
no-brainer according to Samuel Sutherland, 
the 21-year-old writer/director/star of Giant 
Killer Shark: The Musical. In the tradition 
Evil Dead: The Musical and Plan 9 From 
Outer Space: The Rip-OJf. the hour-long 
production adapts - sort-of - Steven Spiel- 
berg's 1975 genre classic for the stage, 
turning it into a comedy. 

“It’s homage to the coolest flick ever,” 
admits Sutherland humbly. “You can’t do 
something like this without truly appreciat- 
ing what you’re spoofing. You also can’t do 
it if you don't have the proper permission. 
This musical has nothing to do with that 
movie.” 

Blending a deep-seated adoration/child- 
hood fear of “some fish movie you may 
have heard about'' with a Saturday Night 
L/ve-ish comical approach (Sutherland 
credits the land-shark skits as a strong 
influence). Giant Killer Shark make its 
debut this summer at the Toronto Fringe 
Festival. 

Unsure of how to actually acquire rights 
to the apple of his eye, Sutherland opted to 
go another route; create a “remarkably sim- 
ilar” but truncated version of Spielberg’s 
classic and add gags about the legal issues 
into the story. Hence the plot has concerned 
citizens living on a copyright-protected 
island terrorized by a giant shark. Suther- 
land says the biggest joke, however, is the 
absence of the shark itself 

"How are you really gonna pull some- 
thing like that ofT?" he muses. “I think it’s 
hilarious that at no point in this musical do 
you see the shark. You’ve just got charac- 
ters referencing it to the audience like, ‘Oh 
man. the shark is really scary... too bad you 
can’t see it!’” 

He adds: “It was tough to pare two hours 
of film down ... then make it as funny as the 
film is creepy. I wound up having to com- 
bine scenes but it maximized some of the 


comedic effect. In Giant 
Killer Shark the fisherman 
informs others a shark attack 
happened while they were 
singing." 

Amusingly enough, Suther- 
land notes that what would 
seem like the most difficult 
part of writing Giant Killer 
Shark: The Musical - fitting 
song elements to the appropri- 
ate scenes - was actually the 
easiest. The resulting fourteen 
musical numbers span genres, 
from the opening Disney- 
esque Totally Sexy Nudie 
Swim Parly! to the hardcore- 
influenced Shark Attack and 
the extra goofy ditty Looking 
For (Beach) Closure. For 
Sutherland, a lot of the mater- 
ial was as much of a no-brain- 
er as the musical itself. 

“The opening song had to 
be a big Disney-inspired ‘wel- 
come to this world’ affair. 

Musicals always have that. 

Singing makes you think that 
everything is perfect.” he 
explains. “Then we tear you 
apart with some shark attack 
hardcore. If sharks were into 
music, they'd like hardcore. 

It’s a natural melding, like with 100% 
Autopsy Dance Party! It’s our big dance 
number. I thought. ‘Let's do rap at an 
autopsy; obviously that’s where rap takes 
place.'” 

Sutherland, a musician, music journalist, 
and student at Ryerson University, began 
writing Giant Killer Shark this past Christ- 
mas, putting the finishing touches on it 
mid-April, making sure he hit the right 
tone. 

“Taking musicals seriously is one of the 
most foolish things anyone can do,” he 
notes. “As good as Les Miserables or Miss 


Saigon are, the inherently cheesy nature of 
them makes everything funny. People 
bursting out into song is funny. That shark 
movie is seriously awesome and scary. It 
gave me childhood trauma. But what if the 
people were singing? Even better.” 

Giant Killer Shark: The Musical appears 
at the Toronto Fringe Festival, from June 5 
through 16. The soundtrack will be released 
independently. Several songs from it are 
currently available for download at purev- 
olume.com/giantkillersharkthemusical. 

Keith Carman 
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Coffin “Taster” Pack 

Now Available! 


Zombie-Themed Hot Sauce Products Sealed in Han^rhade Cedar Coffins 
Download your FREE “Fleshface” mask! www.HauntedHotSauce.com 









www.chizine.com 

Drop by the Stoker-award winning online horror lit mag, 
Chizine, for some quality genre fiction and poetry as 
well as Celebris interviews, guest editorials, columns, 
short story contests and even a discussion forum. 
Updated quarterly and sponsored by Leisure Books, 
fright fiction fans won’t be disappointed. 

www.atbractivecorpS8.com 
These days there seems to be a niche market for every- 
thing, including beautifying the act of suicide (!). And 
that's exactly what the folks at Attractive Corpse purport 
to do; assist in all aspects of suicide planning (including 
note writing, method selection and even fashion consul- 
tation). Now you really can live fast and die pretty. 

www.zachmccain.com 

Zach McCain primarily uses the works of author 
Stephen King to inspire the mixed medium artwork he 
creates and posts on this site. As tiie Stephen King Art 
Project gained popularity, McCain found himself creat- 
ing more and more original images, a few of which are 
also included. 

www.terror4fun.com 

This UK-based, self-proclaimed “worldwide zombie 
resource” posts listings for various UK zombie events, 
from upcoming undead cons to opportunities to get 
involved in zombie films. There’s also a resource section 
for film reviews, makeup photos and tips, and zombie 
artwork. Shamble over. 

www.flatwoDcicomic.com 

This black and white - and occasionally Flash-animat- 
ed - web comic from Zachary Parker tells the cryptic 
and epic tele of a young man who awakens in a strange 
world that's been stripped of light and is dominated by 
evil creatures. What will you see in the shadows? % 
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Blind filmmaker makes directorial debut 
with The Bunker 


Filmmaker Joe Monks is perfectly aware of 
why he and his first feature, The Bunker., are 
receiving a disproportionate amount of atten- 
tion for an indie horror film. Monks is blind, 
and he’s been that way since 2002, after a 
battle with diabetic retinopatliy. 

“I’m a curiosity right now,’’ acknowledges 
the 38-year-old Florida resident. "I know this 
and I’m fine with it. Until the 
film actually comes out in its 
finished foirn it will also 
remain a curiosity. And then, 
of course, people will go ‘I 
gotta see this film because 
the director can’t see it him- 
self!”’ 

The Bunker had its gene- 
sis back in early 200 1 . when 
Monks began trading ideas 
with fellow comic book 
writer/enthusiast Hart D. 

Fisher. The synopsis: Julia - 
or Jewel to her friends and 
family - is a congressman's daughter who’s 
kidnapped and installed in an underground 
bunker by a serial murderer. Her father, wor- 
ried that her disappearance will reflect poor- 
ly on his campaign, has the police scouring 
the streets for her, but to no avail. The clock 
is ticking, and Jewel knows she only has so 
long to live. 

“It’s got a bit of the grindhouse horror in 
it.” explains Monks. '"Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre was a big influence on the film. A lot of 
blind alleys in that one, lots of things you 
think you see but you really don't. I remem- 
ber coming out of that movie and people 
were just agliast. You were certain you saw 
Franklin get butchered in the chair, you were 
certain that house was covered in splatter. It 
was only the second time I saw it that I real- 
ized how little you were actually given - that 
you filled in the blanks yourself That’s the 
sort of thing that I was aiming for.” 

The Bunker is Monks’ first script; his sec- 
ond, Chance Meeting, was filmed in 2003 by 
Fisher to be part of the pilot for an Asian 
anthology television show but was instead 
packaged as a direct-to-DVD series called 
Flowers on the Razonvire. Emboldened by 


his success, and the warm critical reception 
he received from the NYC Horror Film Fes- 
tival, Monks decided to resurrect The Bunker 
script and have a go at directing it himself 
rather then turning it over to Fisher. Of 
course, the necessary question is how exactly 
did he direct the film? 

"It’s only a little more difficult then anyone 
else directing and teaiing 
their hair out on the set,’’ 
he amiably responds. 
“Luckily The Bunker had 
a pretty claustrophobic set 
to begin with. I'll go 
through the blocking same 
as any director would, and 
act out things if I have to.” 

Monks says that while he 
listened carefully to the 
tone of his actors’ voices, 
he depended on his crew to 
help him with determining 
the quality of the perfor- 
mances. Thankfully, the film was so method- 
ically planned and rehearsed that the enter- 
prise went smoother than expected. He attrib- 
utes this to his close-knit cast and crew, who 
shook off reservations about his potential 
failings after seeing his deteimination to 
shoot the film. 

For instance, he personally built the set in 
his own living room. 

“It was simpler and cheaper than renting a 
warehouse.” Monks explains. “People would 
come o\'er and see the set. and when they 
found out that I built it myself they were 
impressed because I still had ten fingers, and 
I wasn't walking around with nails in my 
hands.” 

The Bunker, which is tentatively set for 
release on July 18. was also shot in Los 
Angeles, Miami and New Jersey. Monks 
laughs about his seemingly endless ambition. 

“There’s no way around it. When 1 was 
interviewing people to eome on the film there 
were some that outright said, ‘No. you’re 
crazy! No way you can do this!’ There were 
also a bunch that said ,‘Sure. why not?’ When 
we met face to face they they’d say. ‘I gotta 
be a part of this because somebody has to.”' 

Tom .Murray 
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-Fangoria Magazine 
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For a chance to win great prizes and more, 
visit www.mastersofliorror.net 



BlOOmrH OF BONUSES 

• Audio commentaries with the Masters 
. Exclusive interviews with John Landis and 
Lucky McKee 

. Working With A Master - interviews with 
actors and collaborators 

• Behind-the-scenes featurettes 

• Cast interviews, screenplays and more! 


Soundtrack Available 
Dw on Immortal Recort 


www.anchorbayentertainment.com 
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+ Little Harvey Stephens won the role of Damien in The Omen by punching 
director Richard Donner in the testicles. 




+ Rejuvinator (sic), a candy bar available in the 1920s. contained a low dose 
of radium: at the time this dangerous substance was believed to build 
strength. 


+ William Friedkin hated Lalo Schifrin's original score to The Exorcist so 
much that he took the reel out in front of the dubbing facility and threw it 
across the street. 


+ The Wright Brothers were not only responsible for the inaugural plane 
flight, but also for the very first plane crash fatality when a passenger on one 
of these early ventures died during impact. 


+ More American-lensed zombie films were made in the 1980s than in any 
other decade. 


+ The name of the toadstool mushroom is derived from the German 
“todesstuhl". which literally translated means ''death's stool.” 


+ John Carpenter once turned down the opportunity to direct Fata! Attrac- 
tion. 


+ In ancient limes. Sumo wrestlers who lost a bout were often put to death. 


+ Ray Harryhausen not only served as a combat cameraman in WWII but 
also made one of the propaganda films of the time, Guadalcanal. 


+ The notorious Danvers State Hospital in Massachusetts, considergd by 
some to be the “scariest building in the world”, is poised to be converted into 
497 upscale condos. 


+ Shinya Tsukamoto's parents were so against their son pursuing a career in 
filmmaking that they threw him out of the house just as he was about to 
embark on making Tetsuo: The Iron Man. 


+ The temperature of the human body will rise to 140-dcgrccs Fahrenheit 
during an electric chair execution. 


+ H.G. Lewis’ The Gruesome Twosome and The Wizard of Gore were so 
extreme for their time that fans and critics alike (incorrectly) believed that 
additional "subliminal” gore shots had been added to the films. , 


Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue.com. 
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1. Dead Alive 
Lionels putrid pustard 

2. Three... Extremes (Dumplings) 


I luee... r^xitemes 

Aborted foetal fritters 


3. Blood Feast 2 
Fuads body buffet 

A The Stuff 

Unclassified deadly dessert 

5, The Lost Boys 
Michaels maggot chow mein 

6. Titus 
People pot pies 




From the director of 
and 


New student Yoo-Jin encounters the t37picai 
issues that newcomers face when entering 
unfamiliar territory. Harassed at school, she 
teams up with the other taunted students and 
casts a spell on her bully peers. But as the 
game they are pla 3 ?lng escalates, the stakes 
rise to monstrous proportions, putting Yoo- 
Jin, her allies, and enemies at risk... can she 
escape the terrible fate she had brought on 
herself? 


-W EROTIC WALK ON 
THE WILD SflX’ 


And check out this 

Great Anime Action! 

Guns.. Swords... Girls 

The coolest anime since SAMURAI CHAMPLOO! 


C'P^r^dOX TARTAN VIDEO 

Oisiributed exclusively In Canada by Paradox Entertainment Group. 

AVAILABLE TODAY AT 


BLOCKBUSTER name, design and related marks are trademarks ol Blockbuster Inc. iS»2006 Blockbuster Inc. All rights reserved. 






MY PET 70MBIE 6’ ZOMBIES 

6’ Zombie $399 
Corpsitication Kit $35 

Sick to death of socializing with the living? Good news ghoul lovers, now you can adopt a disgustingly 
detailed, semi-poseable, life-size zombie of your very own. These adorable bundles of rot come with grave- 
tattered clothes and an official “Death (adoption) Certificate". If you prefer to do it the old-fashioned way, 
a “Corpsification Kit" is also available, which has everything - with the exception of a skeleton - 
needed to make your very own zombie pal. 

Take home an undead dude at mypetzombies.com. 


PLANET OF THE APES: 

THE ULTIMATE COLLECTION 

Sl79.9fi 


If you’re shameless enough about your 
inner cinema nerd to place a near-life- 
size plastic hominid on your DVD shelf, 
then Fox Home Video has a nostalgic treat for you. They've packed fourteen discs into a lim- 
ited edition (1 0,000) Planet of the Apes box-set shaped like a (damn dirty) ape. The bust con- 
tains all five remastered PotA films, an exclusive documentary, both the 1 974 live-action TV 
and animated series’, and even Tim Burton’s 2001 (damn dirty) remake - each in-their own 
zippered cloth pocket. 

Satisfy your inner simian at foxhome.com/pianetoftheapes. 


THE SPACE THING FIGURE 

$17.99 

Missing the good old days of building Aurora monster model kits but 
not the inevitable chemical high that came with them? tf so, you’ll dig 
this pre-painted, three-eyed 4.5” figure based on the shape-changing 
alien from John W, Campbell’s 1938 novella Who Goes There? (also the 
basis of the 1951 film The Thing From Another World), thaXms6es\Qneii 
by storybook artist-turned-comic creator Pete Von Sholly iRM#36). 
Relive your fume-filled youth at darkhorse.com. 


FRIGHT RAGS T-SHIRTS 

$15 

Most genre fans prefer to wear their dark obsessions on their chests. For the task. Fright 
Rags presents their latest line of irresistible horror tees. Affordable and dead stylish, they fea- 
ture images based on classics like The Omen. Came and Carnival of Souls, as well as culti- 
er faves, including Dark Night of the Scarecrow and The Monster Squad. 

Spruce up your scaredrobe at fright-rags, com. 
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THE EAGERLY AWAITED CLASSIC ARRIVES ON DVD! 



DELLAMORTE DELLAMORE 




widescreen Presentation 

-Ail-new Death Is Beautiful 
featurette including 
interviews with Star 
Director 

MicheJe Soavi and more 
'8-page Collectors' Booklet 
Theatrical Trailer 


frightfully funny. 


THE LAST GREAT ITALIAN HORROR FILM EVER MADE 

~ HORRORTALK 




COMING TO DVD JUNE 13! 


Anchor fey EnisrtsImnsRt. Inc. 

iSS Stuc Dr. Tray. Ml 48064 
S 238 AW 5a* Insra rv. r: 




During the 1970s the idea that the apocalyptic prophecies of 
the Bible were coming true seized the popular imagination. 
Even so, only one film dared to consider that chilling 
possibility: The Omcfi. Now, 30 years after its initial 
release, the genre’s archetypical end time movie is reissued 
on DVD, and a new film is made in its image. 


eople and cultures have been 
fearing the end of the world 
since time immemorial. But 
history teaches us that this 
age-old fear resurges near the 
end of a time cycle, such as 
the turn of a century or a millennium. This may 
explain why, 30 years ago, when the world was 
just a quarter of a century shy of the turn of the 
millennium, horror films began to see a rise in 
religious themes. And horror’s Unholy Trinity was 
spawned: Rosemary's Baby, The Exorcist and 
The Omen. 

- Rosemary’s Baby drew upon Judeo-Christian 
motifs for its source material, even if it was, at 
heart, a darkly satirical conspiracy thriller that 
owed more to McCarthyism (and by extension 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers and The Thin^ 
^than it did to the Bible. The most idiomatically 
Catholic was The Exorcist, a film that had its 
roots in that religion’s rituals and icons, as well 
as themes of guilt, atonement and self-sacrifice. 
But it was The Omen that fittingly concluded the 
trilogy with the birth of the Antichrist - the 
beginning, literally, of the end. It’s a conceit that 
understandably struck a note with the end-of- 
days mindset prevalent among Christians and 
non-Christians alike in the ’70s. 

Stylistically the films couldn’t be more 
diverse, which undoubtedly explains their con- 
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tinued success. With an economy of style that 
often resembled a stage play, Rosemary’s Baby 
was quietly creepy, periodically punctuated with 
serious jolts. The Exorcist was confrontational, 
uncompromising and traumatic - adjectives 
often used to describe its director, as well. Befit- 
ting its subject matter, The Omen was huge, 
austere and unapologetically pompous. 

Pertiaps the most interesting plot point of The 
Omen - one which, while distinctly Catholic by 
design, deviates significantly from its Biblical 
roots - is that Armageddon is actually set in 
motion by a mortal man, a fundamentally decent 
soul who. In a moment of extreme duress (the 
death of his newborn son), makes a single bad 
decision: he tells a lie. At the behest of a seem- 
ingly benevolent priest, the American ambas- 
sador to Italy (Gregory Peck) accepts a 
changeling in order to keep his wife from being 
devastated by the news that their child has been 
stillborn. And before you can say “all hell breaks 
loose”, well... all hell does, in fact, break loose, 
just a little bit at a time. 

Many people took the film very seriously: 
besides genre fans, there was an entire nation of 
fundamentalist Christians. The film broke box- 
office records and spawned two highly publi- 
cized sequels over the next five years (a third in 
1991), proving that, ultimately, it’s not just reli- 
gious people who find biblically-themed horror 


films exciting, entertaining and - above all else 
- scary as hell. 

Now, 30 years after The Omen made its mark 
on the frightened psyches of a generation of 
God-fearing theafre-goers, 20th Century Fox 
Home Video releases The Omen Collector’s Edi- 
ton on DVD (June 20th). The two-disc set fea- 
tures more than six hours of bonus materials, 
including audio commentary by director Richard 
Donner (who went on to helm mega-budget films 
like Superman, The Gooniesan6 Lethal Weapon, 
among others) and editor Stuart Baird, the fea- 
turettes Curse Or Coincidence, The Omen Lega- 
cy {ongmW^ released in 2001, see sidebar). An 
Appreciation: Wes Craven on The Omen, Damien 
30 Years Later: Harvey Stephens Speaks About 
Playing die Son Of Satan, Jerry Goldsmith on The 
Omen score, deleted scenes, still gallery and 
more. 

While Donner received most of the critical 
acclaim for the hugely successful film, it was 
screenwriter David Seltzer who conceived the 
story for the film. He was only in his twenties 
when he was commissioned to write The Omen, 
a task that he repeated reluctantly and by de^ult 
when his script was reused for the 2006 remake, 
The Omen: 666, in theatres on the 6th of this 
montii (see p.24). Rue Morgue speaks with 
Seltzer on the eve of this second coming of the 
Antichrist. 
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I think it ages well. I don’t watch it very often 
and when I see it on television I’m always 
amazed at how well It holds up, I sort of see it 
with fresh eyes. It’s strongly structured and 
sophisticated in a way that scary movies are no 
longer, and I think it was one of the last vestiges 
of the truly psychological horror film before 
things started becoming dumbed down. 

‘ re ' -uporHsw' 

-■^release? 

I think it was received very well. I wasn’t really 
too aware of the reviews; I think generally they 
were good. The book which accompanied it was 
a bestseller and the film was one of those 
record-breaking films, so it did very well. There 
had been The Exorcist, which was a very physi- 
cal picture with the awful things that happened 
to a child lying in bed while they tried to exorcise 
her, but The Omen really addressed matters of 
good and evil much more internally. It was, after 
all, about a family In a primal deception that led 
to consequences and it was very, very much 
about the schism within all human beings. 

riosemary » The Exorcist anu The 

Omen fonnad a kind of triptych and yet they 
stand p:ett, confidentiy apart from Gas 
another thamnt^oal!, and stylistically. Was 
that a bin connfirn for you at the iime k^sp 

'•uf ....■^77 rssefr.j..r' trc ~'ners? 

1 was a brand-new baby writer at that time and 
1 had been influenced by Rosemary’s Baby, and 
I hadn’t even realized it until people started 
making comparisons. Certainly It was impacted 
by The Exorcist but I wouldn’t have cared if I 
could make a success resembling sometfiing 
else at that time, I just needed to get a movie 
made; not that 1 wanted to compare or copy 
them in any way, they really weren’t in my mind. 
But they have been published together in 
anthologies, the tiiree of them, and I think it’s 
interesting reading all three of them together, 
but I was never concerned about being com- 
pared to them. I was too young at the time to 
have that kind of ego. 

Do you think The Omen would have been as 
■jucoessfiil if those other two movies weren 't 
n/rc ... if tiscy tiad never been made at all? 

I would tiiink maybe not, but it’s hard to say. 

.iow aocut .Hal undsey’s book, The Ls: 
Great Planet Earth? It was a huge 
and pushed Christian ideas about the e.._ 
times into mainstream culture. Do you think 
that influenced the success of this movie? 

It certainly influenced me. I think that probably 
the world was beginning to spin in a way tiiat 
people started to fear for their own future and 


“ARMAGEDDON IS NOT 
CONSIDERED FICTION BY 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD.” 

David Seltzer 


the future of their children, and the concept of 
the world reaching a point where destruction 
might be inevitable was on everybody’s mind. 

Did Undsey’s book specifically, or ideas c 
end time narratives found in Christian circles 
generally, influence what went into the 
script? 

It really didn’t. When I started working on the 
script I had only heard of Hal Lindsey’s book. It 
was a job that I really didn’t want to take 
because I had never done a picture that was 
designed to frighten people and I was asked by 
somebody to do one, and I needed money. It was 
my criteria that I would never do a film that I 
couldn’t learn something from. I had come out of 
documentaries and was accustomed to 
researching and becoming enriched in certain 


ways before I would accept something. But at 
any rate I had never read a Bible and I realized 
that I would learn something, and I sat down and 
instantly became taken with Revelation, after all 
It was supposed to be about the devil. And I 
found the passage that the Beast will rise from 
the eternal sea, and I had an interpretive pas- 
sage that said that the eternal sea had been 
interpreted by theologians as the sea of revolu- 
tion and political turmoil, and so I got the idea 
that the Antichrist would be born in a political 
family -that really made a lot of dramatic sense 
to me. And then I found the three sixes, that the 
sign of the beast was 666, and I turned that into 
a calendar date and that became something that 
people grabbed onto - it was on T-shirts and on 
walls; ft was so powerful that symbol. 
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The Omen: Katherine Thorn (i.ee Rem!c<> shields her Crtinio son nom his .rernys si.iride. 



The Omen: Harvey Stephens II as the iconic pint-sized Antichrist 



“TO MY SHOCK I DIDN’T 
REALIZE HOW MANY PEOPLE 
IN THIS WORLD BELIEVED IN 
A LITERAL DEVIL. ” DAVID SELTZER 


How did the religious community take to the 
movie back in 76? 

Armageddon is not considered fiction by the 
Christian world or by any fundamentalists who 
believe what the Bible has to say. It’s considered 
fact, [that] it is something that is definitely com- 
ing, that Christ will walk the earth again, as will 
the Antichrist. They will come into a conflict that 
will end life as we know it except for those who 
are saved to begin life again. And I was congrat- 
ulated by many churches and Christian groups 
for bringing that awareness into public con- 
sciousness. It was not my intent ever to do so; I 
was trying to write a dramatic fiction based 
around the story of the apocalyptic confronta- 
tion. But they were very, very happy with it, I did- 
n't hear any dissenting voices at all even though 
I thought I would. That the three sixes came into 
^public consciousness, as well as the second 
coming of Christ and the resurrection of the 
Beast was something that religionists felt very 
validated by. 

So diey took it fairly seriousiy. 

Very seriously, yes. To my shock I didn’t realize 
how many people in this world beiieved in a lit- 
eral devil. I was shocked to find out how many 
people actually do. I once got a call from a 
woman in the middle of the night who got my 
name off the screen and out of the telephone 


book and who called me at home in Malibu and 
told me she believed her child was the Antichrist 
and I heard a child screaming on the other end 
of the phone. She wanted to know what knives 
she could use to extinguish spiritual life! 

How the heil did you deal with that call? 
Believe it or not, 1976 was before people had 
two-line phones in their houses so I couldn’t 
contact anybody. I didn’t know who she was, 
where she was, and I was on the phone with her 
for hours and I’m saying. “Look, I’m Jewish, I 
don't know anything about this stuff, I don’t even 
believe in this stuff, lady, I’m just a writer!” At 
any rate she eventually fell asleep and eventual- 
ly the phone clicked off. And I think probably she 
was drunk or she was high on something and I 
just pray that she woke up of a different mind- 
set not realizing what she had said or feeling 
stupid about it or whatever. I never saw anything 
in the newspapers about it and I figured she 
went away, but the point is that it touched peo- 
ple in places of their fears in a very literal way. 

You seem to have an ongoing fascination with 
end Sme narratives, having written The Eigh- 
teenth Angel am/ Revelations for ^levision. 
Well I love the Bible but I never would have trot- 
ted out any of that again, but people keep ask- 
ing me to do more and more. And I never did any 
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sequels of The Omen, 1 just felt I was through 
with it even though there were three sequels. I 
just said I’ve done that, I’m moving on. But I love 
the Bible, to me it’s like Shakespeare, I read it 
out loud and am fascinated by the mythology 
and the characters and the incredible inter- 
weaving of the stories and their relationship to 
each other. 

It’s hinny that you mention people have 
asked you to revisit these end time naira- 
tives. Is it motivated by money or something 
else? 

The ones who’ve asked me to do it are people 
who are looking to make a buck. The genre of 
horror, the appetite for it is amazing among 
young people but it’s been degraded from the 
slasher movies, which makes an end time nar- 
rative kind of difficult. What I had at the centre of 
The Omen is an innocent villain, and it worked. 
The essence of evii didn’t know that he was evil 
and it became very poignant and utterly scary 
because to look at him you have to believe he 
was innocent. They ruined that in the sequels, 
the sequels kind of became slasher movies. You 
say something lewd to Damien, he looks at you 
and you die - that’s not an interesting story. It’s 
really hard to find an end time narrative that’s 
going to be fresh - it all depends on the charac- 
ters. 

Is concern over the end times still a concern 
for Americans in your view? 

I think probably everyone who is of the Christian 
religion in this world - given not only the reli- 
gious wars that are going on but the terrible 
degradation of society and biology and every- 
thing that saves life on this planet - are proba- 
bly believing that if such a thing is ever going to 
happen, we are on the brink. 

So you are saying that the fact that we've 
just turned the corner on the millennium 
uoesn'i make this kind of narrative passe for 
time, it’s still relevant? 

I think it still applies simply because the geo- 
physical events of our planet are apocalyptic 
and are getting moreso simply because every- 
thing’s off whack. There are going to be more 
tidal waves, there are going to be more earth- 
quakes, there’s going to be melting of the glaci- 
ers, more diseases. I mean, everything is esca- 
lating in a very terrifying way, and what Revela- 
tion said, which very much fought against the 
grain of religion and the story of the apocalypse, 
is that mankind has a responsibility. It is said 
that the Dead Sea scrolls were hidden away 
3000 years ago because people at that time felt 
that human life on the planet had reached a 
point where it was going to extinguish itself and 
the end of the world was about to come. It is a 
contention that is not in Revelation that some- 
how the end time was forestalled, and can be 



Director Richard Donner 
reminisces on his approach to 
directing his career-launching 
fdm. Meet The Omen’s maker. 

THROUGH 

A LENS 
DARKLY 

by Jovaaka Vuckovic • Interview: John W. Bowen 



T he Omen, for a!i intents and purpos- 
es, is a fitting conclusion to the 
Satanic cinema craze of the ’70s. 
First there was Roman Polanski’s Rose- 
maty s Baby in 1968, then William Fried- 
kin’s The Exoixtist in 1973, followed by 
then-television director Richard Donner ’s 
final chapter of this unholy trinity in 1976, 
The Omen. Surprisingly, he says he wasn’t 
influenced by the two horror touchstones 
when he took on David Seltzer’s script. 

"1 thought Polanski did a phenomenal 
job on Rosemaiy's BabyT Donner tells Rue 
Morgue. “It had an obvious style of its 
own. I thought Friedkin did the same, but I 
don't think directors analyze each other. I 
would hope directors don’t study other 
films to say, ‘How can 1 be different?’ If so, 
it certainly would affect their point of view. 
Mine came from reading the script and 
working with a great cameraman named 
Gil Taylor.” 

Unlike Seltzer, who took an academic 
interest in the Book of Revelation, and Hal 
Lindsey’s Christian dispensationalist Zion- 
ist book Tlw Late Great Planet Earth (see 
p.21), Donner just wanted to make a good 
film. 

“I read the script,” he says, “it was a 
good script but I fell that for me its mis- 
takes were that it leaned on the obvious; 
there were demons and devil gods and 
covens and cloven hoof people. My 
approach to the script was that none oi'this 
could be frue. it was the horror of coinci- 
dence. and lives... . I hopefully carefully 
excluded any positive feelings of greater 
beings - or lesser beings as the case may 
be.” 

The director’s logical approach to the 
script also came from his lack of religious 


faitli: “My religious leanings are that they 
don’t exist.'’says Donner. “I don’t under- 
stand organized religions. I think our 
minds arc the strongest religion we can 
relate to.” 

The Omen was just the beginning for the 
young director, who went on to helm 
Supet-man two years later (followed by its 
sequel) and popular films like Goonies, 
Scrooged, the Lethal Weapon movies and, 
most recently, the action-thriller 16 Blocks. 
But it was the stylish and classy end times 
genre film that catapulted his career. When 
asked about the recuiring motif of glass 
and reflections in The Omen. Donner cred- 


"If you don’t think that was a low-budget 
film, you have to think about the above the 
line,” he allows. “It was Gregory Peck, Lee 
Rcmick, a couple of expensive producers, 
a relatively expensive writer, and a very 
cheap, inexpensive director. How did I pull 
it off? I knew no other way to make films 
at that time. I came from television and 
time was of the essence. I had a wonderful 
producer named Harvey Bernhard who 
really helped me push and yet not give up 
any of my integrity.” 

One thing that did change in The Omen 
was its ending, which proved to be - 
whether horror fans agree with it or not - a 


"I DON'T UNDERSTAND ORGANIZED 
RELIGIONS. I THINK OUR MINDS ARE 
THE STRONGEST RELIGION WE CAN 
RELATE TO. " RiCHARD DONNER 



its the screenwriter for those visual touch- 
es. 

“Tlic glass was David Seltzer’s inspira- 
tion and it was great . . . zoom lenses, 
reflections in mirrors, and glasses, and 
people's eyes was the ‘avant-garde,’” he 
relates with slight hesitation. “If I overused 
it in The Omen, 1 apologize. I had thought 
I had been quite judicious about it as far as 
it being a motif.” 

Despite being a newcomer to theatrical 
films, Donner remarkably managed to 
bring The Omen in under budget and on 
time, making the end project seem a damn 
sight more expensive than its $2,225,000 
price tag. 


good financial move, leaving it open for a 
franchise of admittedly poor but enduring 
sequels (see p.23). 

“When I showed [then head of Fox, Alan 
Ladd Jr.] the first rough cut - he’s a very 
quiet, under-spoken, understated man - he 
turned to me and very quietly said. ‘Do you 
think you could keep the boy alive?”’ the 
director explains. "If you read the original 
script, the boy dies with Peck. But [I think] 
it was a brilliant idea and I needed five 
hundred dollars more to shoot it, and Ladd 
gave it to me. As far as I'm concerned it 
was one of the turning points in the success 
of the film.” 4 . 




VERYTHING YOU EVH 
■ WANTED TO KNOW 1 
THE OMEN BUT 
VERY. VERY I 
AFRAID TO ASK ; 


If The Omen Legacy doesn't answer’ 

• ,ail of your questions about the classic 
%’70s horror film and the sequels it ' 
Impawned, well, maybe your fixation bor- 
ders on the unhealthy. Clocking in at 
nearly two hours, this doc (originally 
released in 2001. now available as 
extra on Fox’s Omen Collector's Edi- 
, lion) roils and boils with colourful remi- 
niscences from director Richard Donner. 
producer Harvey Bernhard and a hand- 
cart-to-hell full of actors, writers and 
crew members. 

Not every anecdote is pure gold, but 

even casual fans are' j 
sure to find themselves 
enthralled. The original 
film’s pre-production • J 
pariah status - lume^j 
down by every studio J 
in Hollywood, includ- I 
ing Fox. its eventual ; 
home - is the kind of,** 
classic tale of executive ’ 
myopia we never tire 
of. and certain disas- 
/(rous and near-disastrous incidents dur---^ 
mg production will have you wondering t' 

1 . how anyone made it out alive. Some. ^ 
i ifter all. didn’t. 

* The fabled “Omen Curse" - a series of 
deaths, injuries and costly mishaps that,; 
plagued the production of the first film - ^ 
is trotted out for your morbid pleasure, : 
but as startling as many of these events . ? 
may be. Bernhard’s ceaseless harping on' j 
the subject becomes tiresome and tacky.^ , | 
I Of particular annoyance is his insistenci^l 
that the “curse” carried through to the#j 
sequels, allegedly manifesting itscir||S 
whenever a sound tech came down witbj^.^ 
■ the sniffles, shooting was delayed by bad^ 
weather or stunts went wrong, 'cause 
C hey, these things never happen to any ^ | 
other productions, right? J 

Bernhard’s opportunistic blathering j 
aside, there’s still a lot to love here. My <| 
only other caveat is a general lack of ] 
rCvhere-is-he-now info on Harvey j 

i Stephens II. Where you at. Harvey? ^ 
Inquiring horror nerds want to know! ] 
[See p.22 - Ec[\ . J 

John VV. Bowen 


THE 

€MEN 


forestalled again. And there was a plea to take 
responsibility in the accelerating out-of-control 
spin of this planet. At any rate, that was irreli- 
gious for sure and I got some criticism for that 
on call-in talk shows and I said, “Look, I’m just 
doing my best here to put a bit of a hopeful mes- 
sage into a very dour scenario.” But I really don’t 
think that anybody feels that we can relax in 
terms of our fears of what the Bible predicts. 


Not at all. As a matter of fact it’s a very cheap 
knock-off trying to capitalize and exploit the 
sixes - sixth day of the sixth month of the sixth 
year is a great release date to make lots of 
money, but they were not interested in any intel- 
ligent input on this whatsoever. However, here’s 
the weird thing: they credited another writer, 
who tampered with about eleven pages, did no 
more than that, so they basically Xeroxed my 
script and did it all over again. So the Writer’s 
Guild quickly arbitrated that I get the sole writ- 
ing credit, but I tell you I’m not proud to have my 
name on it. 

'ou ■=Tr' flirt ■ 

I have, yes. Let’s say it’s a different vision. I want 
to be kind, but it’s Hollywood today, it’s dumbed 
down, it’s no longer a sophisticated tale, it’s not 
asking the audience to challenge themselves in 
any way whatsoever. I can’t in all conscience 
say it’s The Omen, it’s not anymore, it’s some- 
body else’s attempt to make a buck off my work 
the cheap and easy way. You know, good luck to 
them, it’s the way of the world, nobody cares 
what they put on the screen anymore. I swear 
the studios would run black leader for 90 min- 
utes if they could get an audience in. 


No, none whatsoever, just marketing stuff. They 
said David Seltzer’s plane was hit by lightning, 
but planes are hit by lightning all the time. And 
some of the other scenarios are such a stretch. 
Anyway how impotent is the devil, if he really 
wanted to stop us? Is this the guy who is going 
to end life on planet earth, is he going to be 
pussyfooting around making somebody slip out 
a window or something? If the devil was going 
to stop this story from being told, how could we 
imagine that we got away with it? 


Well, I was told that the film was a very unhap- 
py experience for him and his family, I don’t 
know this for sure because the name Stephens 
would lead one to believe that they were Jewish, 
and a community that felt that dealing with ftie 
devil was something that was sacrilegious, kind 
of ostracized them. They wanted to distance 
themselves from this as much as possible. I 
would imagine that the little boy who played 
Damien has a tremendous burden to bear, com- 
ing to school, everyone calling him the devil’s 
child, whatever. I am told that he is successful in 
some way or other but would never admit to the 
fact that he is the kid who did the film. But this 
is all rumour and I have no idea what really hap- 
pened to him. He was totally brilliant, I will say 


T- riii’ ■ IS ‘tpocelyose rt^ally CO"- 


I’m a Jew, don't ask me! ^ 
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Detail of The Last Judgment by Jan van Eyck, painted c. 1440. 


For many believers, the last 30 years of the 20th 
century marked the End Times of Biblical 
prophecy, a period of supernatural tribulation, 
spectacular characters and events. 

SIGNS 

OF THE 

END TIMES 

by Rodrigo Gudiho 


“Blessed is he who reads the words of prophecy... 
for the time is near.” Revelation 1 :3 


I f The Exorcist was Hollywood’s take 
on the Catholic doctrine of demonolo- 
gy, The Omen can rightfully be called 
Tinseltown’s lake on Protestant dispensa- 
tionalist eschatology. The term, which 
refers to the belief that the “end limes” 
written about in the prophetic books of the 
Bible would occur prior to the turn of the 
millennium, leaked into the popular mind- 
set largely as a result of Hal Lindsey’s best- 
selling 1970 book The Late Great Planet 
Earth. So popular was Lindsey’s work and 
accompanying film that six years later, 
while still in the wake of the box-office 
success of The Exorcist and Roseman’s 
Baby, Hollywood decided to cash in on the 
beliefs - and fears - of dispensationalist 
Christians. 

Lindsey’s influential book, which has 
sold an estimated 35 million copies world- 
wide and has been translated into over 50 
languages, heralded a wave of excitement 
concerning the imminence of the second 
coming of Christ, an event which Lind.sey 
pinpointed as occurring within a generation 
(roughly 40 years) of Israel’s establishment 
as a state in 1948. 

Lindsey and fellow dispensationalists 
came to believe that the turmoil in the Mid- 
dle East during the late '60s and early ’70s 
were in fact portents of the prophetic battle 
of Aimageddon described in the book of 
Revelation (see Classic Cut, p.86). Believ- 
ers looked to the European Economic 
Community as a revived Roman Empire, 
which prophetic texts spoke about as the 


kingdom of the coming Antichrist. Much 
significance was placed in the fact that, at 
the time, the EEC was comprised of seven 
nations, which aligned with St. John's 
prophetic vision of a seven-headed dragon. 

Rising from this new Rome, the 
Antichrist would lead the world into a 
global government, promising peace to 
seduce Christians away from God while 
imposing a universal system of cun'cncy in 
which people would be required to have the 
“number of the beast” branded on them in 
order to buy or sell anything. 

The introduction of the Universal Prod- 
uct Code (or UPC bar code) on June 26, 
1 974 was seized on by many dispensation- 
alists as a fulfillment of this prophecy. The 
bar code, which presented a series of bars 
contained in a tryptich of double lines each 
with a value of six (666 therefore being the 
framework of the code) was widely feared 
to be the number of the beast of Revela- 
tions, whose receipt destines one’s soul to 
damnation. 

As they scanned newspaper headlines for 
events in the Middle East that might unlock 
the riddles of Biblical prophecy, dispensa- 
tionalists came to dread signs of European 
unification while openly guessing what 
political leaders might fit the role of 
Antichrist. The RussiaiVAmcrican Cold 
War of the 1 980s brought nuclear weapons 
into the mix. which made eerily possible 
St. John’s vision of the Four Housemen of 
the Apocalypse - pestilence, war, famine 
and death on a global scale. 


Mitigating fears of a dawn of a new 
world order under the Antichrist was the 
conviction that the end times also signalled 
Christ’s return to the earth to inaugurate a 
final judgement. In it, the faithful would be 
taken to heaven in a dramatic Rapture and 
non-believers condemned, along with 
Satan and the Antichrist, into the Lake of 
Fire of Revelation. 

Besides The Omen, The Seventh Sign, 
and Stephen King’s The Stand, the genre's 
major dispensationalist writing came, not 
surprisingly, from Christian authors Tim 
LaHaye and Jerry B. Jenkins. Their hugely 
popular Left Behind novels told the story of 
a group of people who - after a large num- 
ber of the world’s population my.steriously 
vanishes - come to the grim realization that 
the Rapture has finally occurred and that 
they arc among those “left behind.” 

Christian dispensationalism loosened its 
grip on the popular imagination in the 
1 990s and. by the time Chris Carter’s Mil- 
lenniiim hit the airwaves in 1996, had all 
but faded. Nevertheless, it did manage to 
survive an uneventful turn of the millenni- 
um and continues to this day with revisions 
in Biblical interpretation. For his part. 
Lindsey continues to pen dispensationalist 
books, notably Satan Is Alive and Well and 
Living On Planet Earth (which traces the 
popular culture’s increased fascination with 
the occult to the devil’s presence in the 
world). Planet Earth: The Final Chapter 
and, recently. The Apocalypse Code. 4 < 
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The elusive Harvey Stephens 11 - Damien from The Omen - tells us how hard 
it’s been to live down being the Antichrist over the last three decades. 

LIFE AFTER the BEAST 

by Jovanka Vuckovic - Interview: Jane Ridley 



D espite rumours of his death at the 
hands of the infamous “Omen 
Curse”, Harvey Stephens 11, the 
scary little boy with tlic cherubic face is, in 
fact, alive and well. Now 36-years-old, 
Stephens is a successhil property devel- 
oper, happy husband, father and 

I golfer. living in the county of 
Kent, England. But since 
, his appearance as 
L Damien, the Antichrist, 
A in The Omen at age six, 
H he’s been cursed with 
ah unshakable stigma, 
even afler all these 
years. 

“It’s a difficult 
thing to live down,” 
Stephens admits. 
“I’ll always be asso- 
ciated with Damien. 
W spawn of Satan. It was 
^ just three or four months 
out of my life, but I can’t 
forget it. 1 know every joke 
there is about 666 and the 
mark of the beast. I'm still 
waiting to hear an original.” 

Over the last 30 years, the three 
sixes - which appear as a birthmark 
on Damien in The Omen, confirming 
his father’s worst fears that his son is 
the Antichrist - have continued to fol- 
low Stephens around in a string of bizarre 
coincidences. 

“I’ve had more than my fair share of car 
crashes, and when I damaged my BMW the 
repairs cost exactly £666,” he says. “And 
when I took a group of friends out for din- 
ner for my 19th birthday the bill came to 
£666. It’s always coming up in phone num- 
bers and bills.” 

The Stephens’ even had a bizarre scare 
related to the mark of the beast with tlie 
birth of their child in 2004. 

“When Emma was pregnant and we went 
for the first scan, they predicted the due 
date as June 6. the sixth day of the sixth 
month, just like Damien’s birth,” he recalls. 
“I thought: ‘I bet that baby is bom at 6am 
to make it 666. ’ To make matters worse, the 


radiographer told us it was a boy - which, 
incidentally, we would never have chris- 
tened Damien!” 

Much to their relief and surprise, their 
daughter Gracie was bom almost three 
comforting weeks later than expected. And 
while he’d obviously prefer to disassociate 
himself from his demonic character in the 
film, Stephens and his wife have curiously 
decided to keep the famous tricycle, which 
Damien uses to mow down his mother in 
the film, for their daughter to ride when 
she’s older. 

“It’s in the attic and probably worth a few 
quid,” says Stephens. “I was offered 
£10.000 for it once, but couldn’t part with 
it.” 

As far as his memories of shooting the 
film, Stephens has total recall, and says he 
enjoyed the experience, save for one scene 
in particular: the baboon sequence, which 
was shot at Windsor Safari Park. 

“They tried putting meat on the bonnet 
[hood of the car] but it didn’t work,” he 
says. “So they tranquilized the leader of the 
baboons and put him in the car with us. 
There was a bloke in the back with a gun, 
in case he woke up! The other baboons 
went berserk because they could see their 
big chief tlu'ough the windows, and I'm 
screaming my head off, and if it looks real- 
istic on screen it’s because I’m scared stiff. 
I’d like to say it was great acting, but it 
wasn't.” 

Stephens was just eight-years-old when 
the sequel, Damien: Omen II, was made, 
and thereby too young to play the thirteen- 
year-old character in it. He appeared in one 
other film after The Omen, the low-budget 
Gauguin The Savage, in 1 980, before turn- 
ing his back on cinema for good. He didn’t 
receive the firet £10,000 installment of his 
fee for The Omen until he was eighteen- 
years-old. He got a further £5,000 when he 
was 28 and the rest will come at 38 and 48. 

Whether Stephens likes it or not, Damien 
is with him for good. “Something will 
always come up - like Del Boy or Liz Hur- 
ley calling their son Damien - and people 
say, T wonder what happened to that Omen 

kid?”’ 4' 


Photo by Harry Page at The Mirror. 




We've all watched horror franchises spiral 
downward, but seldom have so many tirst-rate actors 
been so obscenely squandered as they have in 
The Omen sequels. So bust out that old Omen 
Collection box set and watch those returns diminish. 

FALLEN 

DEVILS 

by John W. Bowen 


OMENJI 


DAMIEN: OMEN il (1978) 

starring Jonathan Scott-Taylor, 

William Holden and Lee Grant 
Directed by Don Taylor 
Written by Harvey Bernhard, Stanley Mann 
and Michael Hodges 

The first Omen film ended on such a 
legitimately “what if?” note that a sequel 
- in which a 13-year-old Damien finally 

becomes aware of his true 

identity and the nature of his 
mission on earth - is a per- 
fectly logical proposition. 
But despite the efforts of a 
superb cast and solid work 
fi'om director Don Taylor, 
producer Harvey Bernhard 
and his co-writers blow it 
with arbitrary shocks, shal- 
low mock-earnestness and lapses in logic 
that would make Dario Argento cringe. 

Now adopted by his tycoon uncle 
(Holden). Damien (superbly essayed by 
Scott-Taylor) is an honour student at a 
prestigious military academy, secretly 
being groomed for world 
domination by earthly agents 
of the devil, including the 
CEO of family mega-corp 
Thorn Industries (erstwhile 
Brady finnc/i-patriarch Robert 
Reed) and a military academy 
sergeant (young, prc-craggy 
Lance Henriksen). The real 
stars of the show, of course, 
are the kill sequences, in which anyone 
who threatens Damien meets with an 
elaborately grisly accident, including the 
now infamous falling elevator bisection 
(pictured above) and the truly agonizing 
man-trapped-under-icc sequence. 



As impressive as these individual set 
pieces may be, the film winds up being 
little more than a medley of money shots 
culminating in an arbitrary and singularly 
anticlimactic climax that seems to mutter 
under its breath. “Whoops, outta time - 
let’s set everything on fire and walk 
away.” 

THE FINAL CONFLICT: 
OMEN III (1981) 

Starring Sam Nelli, Rossano Brazzi 
and Lisa Harrow 
Directed by Graham Baker 
Written by Andrew Birkin 

Merc is wisdom: let him who hath 
understanding reckon the number of the 
worst Omen sequel, for it is a human 
number. Its number is THREE. 

This time the cheese-dam has burst. 
Now 33, corporate bigwig and soon-to-be 
ambassador Damien (Neill) kills lime and 
a bunch of people as he waits for Jesus to 
show up for a final smackdown. Unaware 
that an elite hit squad of priests (!) is gun- 
ning for his unholy ass, he prays to 
dear old cloven-hoofed Dad to 
instill in mankind “the grandeur of 
melancholy, the divinity of loneli- 
ness, the paradise of pain” and 
other Billy Corgan-worthy drivel. 
Even Jerry Goldsmith’s wonderful 
music score sounds trite and 
overblown when synced-up with 
this twaddle. 

Omen III is so erroneously convinced of 
its own importance that it's hard to imag- 
ine who would find it more laugltable - 
Christians or Satanists? Here, perhaps, is 
something they can finally agree upon. 


OMEN IV: 

THE AWAKENING (1991) 

Starring Faye Grant, Michael Woods 

and Asia Vieira 

Directed by Jorge Montesi 

and Dominique Othenin-Gerard 

Written by Harvey Bernard and Brian Taggert 

The biggest shock this 
made-for-TV afterthought 
has in its arsenal is the 
fact that it doesn't com- 
pletely suck. Yuppie cou- 
ple Grant and Woods 
(he’s an aspiring politi- 
cian. natch) adopt Delia 
(Vieira), a malevolent moppet who looks 
like a pint-sized Alanis Morrissette. And 
when Delia doesn't get her way shit pro- 
ceeds to happen. Hijinks include Delia 
wreaking havoc at a psychic fair and an 
evangelical revival meeting gone delight- 
fully awry, replete with botched snake- 
handling. Michael Lcmcr {Anguish) peri- 
odically steals scenes as an eccentric, cat- 
fancying private eye who.se inevitable 
demise is one of the coolest in the series. 

Omen IV also benefits from some 
moments of comic relief that the earlier 
installments - including the original - 
desperately needed but never had. (Best: a 
group of Christmas carollers mutate into 
Romero-worthy zombies and ditch Silent 
Night for a rousing choras of Goldsmith’s 
Ave Satani.) 

The opening reel is weak, but when 
things finally pick up the film has good 
energy, hurtling toward a genuinely cool 
surprise ending. Far-fetched? Hell yeah, 
but so’s the Book of Revelation. 4 > 
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Action film director John Moore, though an 
unlikely choice to helm a retooling of a genre 
cornerstone, discusses his approach to the 
The Omen: 666. 

Is it doomsday for another horror remake? 

THE 

SECOND COMING 
— OF THE 


by Tom Murray 


D irector John Moore is tired but amiable. Stuck in the studio 
to supervise dubbing of his remake, The Omen: 666. for 
worldwide release fi om 20th Century Fox on June 6th has put a bit 
of a strain on his week, but he’s not so overworked that he can’t take 
a slight bit of ribbing about the sheer ridiculousness of Jiis film's 
opening day. 

”it’s a pressure, and obviously the 666 release date is not some- 
thing that we can miss,” Moore acknowledges wi|h a slight 
.. chuckle. “Certainly it’s obvious, but in a world of decreasing 
subtlety in message, if you hav»st)rtTCthTngTo-say^ which the 
film does - why not try and gjjt it to an audience? Shout it 
from the roofto{^?” j 

Tnic enough, you only get a ^ick at that particular market- 
ing gimmick once, and no oijc should begrudge even Hol- 
lywood studio Philistines Ithc opportunity to camp up 
proceedings. It’s not likd they’ll be the only ones to 
bleed thei date for maximum Satanic effect. Still, the 
articulate and soft-spoken filmmaker seems like an 
unlikely soft to shout from the rooftops - much less the 
type to evir^e interest in horror movies. 

Fact is, the Irish-bom director is best known for action 
films like Behind Enemy Line.s (2001) with Gene Hack- 
man and the 2004 remake of Flight of the Phoenix. There’s 
nothing in his resume to suggest that he should be picked to 
helm a remake of one of the more cherished of horror classics, 
but then Moore doesn’t necessarily believe that he’s remaking 
a horror classic. Instead, he refers to The Omen - both original 
and remake - as “a genre buster”, pointing out that the story is 
as much a suspense thriller as it is traditional horror. 

"It’s an incredibly intriguing detective story with horrific 
implications rather than just a sti'aight horror movie,” says 
Moore. "There’s very little blood and guts in this movie. There’s 
one incident where someone is beheaded, other than that it’s 
more psychological terror. It’s also got so many elements that 
pertain to life, and religion, and taith, rather than some guy in 
a hockey mask and a chainsaw,” he opines. “It’s about the 
biggest, baddest guy of them all.” 

The director also maintains that the current trend of horror 

( remakes have a certain self-awareness to them that wasn’t present the 
first time around. But as far as The Omen: 666 is concerned, save for 
a few extra scenes, the film sticks close to David Seltzer’s original 
script. 

“I’m not shy about saying it's as good as a piece of Shakespeare 
and that's why it’s okay to remake it, to remount the text,” Moore 



insists. "My only real stamp on the film is 
a new opening sequence which very much 
pertains to the world we're cuiTcntly living 
in. Basically there’s a scene that takes 
place in the Vatican amongst the Council 
of Cardinals and the Pope. One of the Car- 
dinals makes a presentation to the Pope, 
the gist of which is, ‘We're in times so 
dark that it's perfect time for the Antichrist 
to come’, and it refers to the post-9/11 
world.” 

Moore is extremely complimentary to 
Seltzer’s original script, and seems taken 
aback to learn that the writer is less than 
thrilled by the remake. 

“I don’t know what he would be upset 
about,” he says in a baffled tone. “It's very 
much a compliment to him that it's being 
remade, since the script is so good and so 
strong, and there's a generational retelling. 
The script is so faithful to his original pro- 
ject that if he thinks it’s a cheap knock-off 
he's condemning his own work." 

Needless to say Moore doesn’t think of 
his film as a cheap knock-otT He freely 
admits that he's not really a horror fan - or 
at least a fan of current models - but he 
doe.s allow that the original Omen series 
left an indelible mark on him as a youth, 
which is why he angled for the job. 

“I was hugely impressed, scared, terri- 
fied as a kid," he recalls. "I’ve very acute 


memories of seeing it as a kid on televi- 
sion. My brothers and 1 were very affected 
by it but, y’know, in a fun way. We'd goof 
around with each other, playing around 
with panes of glass and stuff like that.” 

But The Omen fed into currents that 
went far beyond any dread of a coming 
Antichrist. It was probably best described 
by the Catholic monk/zen student Thomas 
Merton's reference to North America's 
barely contained hunger for the apoca- 
lypse: “The pathological fear of the violent 
end which, when sufficiently aroused, 
actually becomes a thinly disguised hope 
for the violent end.” 

“I think we're in darker times than I've 
ever had a feeling for in my 36 years on 
this planet." Moore sighs. "America is 
now' a culture of fear more than it ever, 
ever was. I firmly believe that. Religion 
has been so hijacked, that far from being a 
source of comfort,s it's more a source of 
hatred and fear. You’re supposed to gain 
some solace in religion, some comfort in 
Christianity, but it’s anything but that.” 

Manipulation of spiritual beliefs is 
something the director can speak of with 
some authority. Moore grew' up in the 
small town of Dundalk, just outside of 
Dublin, in the ’70s, when Ireland was still 
very much under the sway of the Catholic 
Church. He was a preteen when the origi- 


nal films came out. and thus still suscepti- 
ble to deep-seated religious anxieties. 

"I didn't quite understand that they were 
entertainment, or that they were fiction, 
because they were so heavily based on 
'what, for me, was fact,” he says. “There 
w'as very little discussion, these things 
were, y'know', conveyed in the sense of 
fear rather than knowledge and under- 
standing, and it's only the generation of 
the ’80s that started to break away. The 
church had lost its grip completely by 
then.’' 

Still, as any good Catholic lad will tell 
you, those early lessons in fear die hard, 
even as you use it to titillate yourself 

"Catholicism is loaded with suspicion 
and folklore, and symbolism," Moore says 
wryly. “Like when 1 was a kid doodling in 
school and drawing crosses upside down 
and feeling that rush of fear when I did it. 
Even nowadays the 666 phenomenon has 
some potent sway: and superstition still 
exists. The smartest, most educated person 
will avoid w'alking under a ladder if they 
can. Or if their ATM card happens to have 
three sixes in a row on it. they might not 
want to own it. These arc things that go 
beyond science, beyond rationality.” 
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There s children's hdaror and there's the norddd oe 

CHILDREN. DNE SINGULAR FEMALE MANGA ARTIST IS NNDWN EDR 
THE LATTER - A UNIDUE MIX OF ADOLESCENT MELODRAMA AND 
GROTESQUE TERROR. WITH DARX HoRSE MANGA TRANSEATING HER 

WORK TO English for the first time. Roe Morgue shares an 
AUDIENCE WITH KANAKO INIIAI. ALSO KNOWN AS„ 


J apanese horror comics don’t play by the 
same rules as their North American counter- 
parts. In the West, where ttie Comics Code 
Authority governed content for decades, 
there’s an unwritten rule that child characters 
never fece the violence, gore or relentless terrors 
that adults are subject to - a clear division 
between kiddie and adult horror, where underage 
protagonists are featured in lighter horror stories 
created for minors. Not so with Japanese manga, 
however, where hard horror (as well as sex in 
endless schoolgirls-penetrated-by-tentacles sto- 
ries) mingles freely with underage victims. 

Take the work of Hideshi Hino (RMM2\ for 
example, who regularly subjects his young pro- 
tagonists to all manner of abject bugs, zombies, 
demons, snakes, spirits, horrible diseases and 
other gruesome atrocities. But manga artists also 
know there are other ways to savage a child - 
namely the psychological horrors of emotional 
and physical insecurity, fears of not fitting into the 
world, or of being rejected by friends and family. 
A child may mutate into a giant worm, but the 
really terrifying prospect is being cast out by mom 
and dad. 

One artist, who may understand this mix of 
alienation and the viscera! better than anyone 
else, is Kanako Inuki, a.k.a. “The Queen of Horror 
Manga”. A rare female writer/illustrator in the 
very male-dominated field, she came to horror as 
an outsider in an outsider’s profession. 

“When I was really young, horror manga had a 
short boom, but it was frowned upon socially, and 


it was basically ‘banned’ from an arlistic/liter- 
ary/class standpoint - one of frte reasons cited by 
social scholars was that horror manga had a neg- 
ative impact on children’s education," Inuki 
explains from her home in Japan. 

Regardless, she was drawn, like a Mothra to a 
flame, to the genre after moving from Hokkaido to 
Tokyo as a young girl. There was a manga rental 
store in her new neighbourhood and she became 
hooked on the format. Shortly thereafter she also 
started pestering her parents to take her to scary 
kids’ movies full of ghosts and monsters. 

“I don’t know why, but I was always drawn to 
the horror genre,” she recalls. “I still have vivid 
impressions of scenes where girls were running 
away screaming from a mummified teacher, and 
those images stuck with me.” 

It wasn’t long before her affection for the dark 
side got her in trouble, however. The fright stories 
started giving her recurring nightmares that kept 
her awake. After sleepless nights caused fevers 
that kept her home from school, Inuki’s parents 
reigned in her horror intake. She continued to 
read some dark material but broadened her 
range, reading more of the romance manga tar- 
geted at preteen girls. She’d been branded for 
life, though, and couldn't shake the deep-seated 
fascination that colours so many genre fans. 

“More so than my fear of the material, the 
question burning inside me regarding these films 
was ‘why?’” she wondered. “Why shouldn’t 1 
watch scary stuff? Why do scary things happen, 
and why did I get a rush from them? What hap- 


pens to people when they die? These questions 1 
harboured in myself from a very, very early age, 
and to be honest, these simple yet intricate things 
are still issues I think about" 

Inuki’s need to confront those questions head- 
on in print continued to smoulder inside her. Like 
so many Japanese women, she went to college, 
took a job in the corporate world, married and 
started a family. Then, after the birth of her first 
child and two decades after she’d discovered 
horror manga as a young girl, the form underwent 
somewhat of a resurgence, thanks in large to 
Japanese publishing company Asahi Sonorama, 
which started puffing out serialized stories in a 
horror-themed magazine. Inuki picked it up and 
something finally “clicked” inside of her. Much to 
her mother's chagrin, she decided to pursue a 
career as a professional manga artist - a 
“manga-ka.” 

“My mother was a huge fan of [legendary 
manga artist and Astro creator] Osamu Tezu- 
ka, and she let me read a lot of manga,” she 
notes. “However, she was always strongly against 
me becoming a manga-ka for obvious reasons: 
basically, it’s really hard to become one, and up 
until recently it wasn’t the most socially noble 
profession.” (It’s said that in Japan, foreigners 
and those who list “manga-ka” on lease applica- 
tions have the toughest time renting an apart- 
ment.) 

With the odds and social acceptability stacked 
against her, Inuki took the path of many other 
aspiring professional artists and began to pro- 
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School Zone: Kanaka Inuki’s style can be seen as a highly emotional mixture of Kazuo Umezu 's psy- 
chological terror with HideshI HIno’s abject physical horror. Right: Umezu’s Scary Book (top), a French 
edition of inuki's Bukita Kun (middle) and HIno’s Ghost School, demonstrate the difference in styles. 


mote herself through "dojinshi" (small-scale self- 
published manga). Inuki’s break came when a pub- 
lishing company called Kodansha, which started 
another horror magazine a year after Asahi Sonora- 
ma’s, took notice of her. She was commissioned to 
draw covers for them, plus several pages of each 
issue were set aside for her to create manga sto- 
ries. It was hugely popular and soon other compa- 
nies introduced their own horror titles. Before long, 
Inuki was riding high on a horror wave. 

“During this boom I’d be busier than I could have 
ever imagined, for the next ten years! ’’ she marvels. 


supernatural conduit for demonic possession. Mir- 
rors, a popular motif in horror manga, are 
approached in the story with a childlike mix of fear 
and fascination. 

“Don’t you think that a mirror has a really myste- 
rious, psychic vibe to it?" wonders Inuki. “I think 
that this feeling regarding mimors is worldwide: ttie 
mirror is this two-dimensional world that shouldn’t 
physically have any depth to it. But, if you get real- 
ly close to the mirror, and really look around, you 
can see a whole other space within the mirror - if 
you stare long enough, you might even feel as if you 


“I was working on five to seven different maga- can walk in. So, I was thinking, if you could enter 


zines, doing both cover art and interior art, as well 
as short pieces. This is how I became known as the 
‘Queen of Horror”’. 

One doesn’t earn a title like that just for being 
prolific, nor for simply being a woman in a male- 
dominated industry. Inuki inked out her own partic- 
ular brand of genre tale; she’s become known for 
writing (and illustrating) horror stories from a child’s 
viewpoint. 

The first of her stories translated to English for 
the North American market are in the process of 
being released by Dark Horse, which this month put 
out the second of three large installments of the 
collected serial School Zone. The tales revolve 
around the supernatural happenings at a not-so- 
average grade school. Volume one, which unfolds in 
five chapters and clocks in at nearly 200 pages, 
features an evil doll, a ghostly former shjdent 
showing up in picUires, an urban legend about a 
gory, disembodied head prowling the halls for vic- 
tims to plant itself on, and mirrors that act as a 


the mirror, wouldn’t it be possible that not only your 
physical appearance, but your personality as well, 
could be reflected?” 

What makes the stories truly original, though, is 
the way more typical horror elements are melded to 
universal childhood angst - in the form of bullies, 
being ostracized by classmates, getting in trouble 
with teachers, not living up to responsibilities, and 
other awkward social scenarios that can make 
growing up its own special kind of hell. In one par- 
ticular scene (pictured above) a kid-sized monster 
causes a student to put down the wrong answer on 
a test and he gets yelled at by his teacher, which in 
turn earns him the ridicule of his classmates, who 
he then realizes, in an epiphany of paranoid terror, 
are possessed. Throughout the story, real-life and 
fantasy nightmares amplify each other, deeply root- 
ing the horror in anxieties familiar to the average 
reader. 

‘’[Sc/700/ Zone] comes straight from my own 
experiences,” Inuki explains. “1 was really quiet 
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MORE MONSTROUS MANOA 



An urban legend of a disembodied head proves true in School Zone. 


In addition to Kanako Inuki’s School Zone, 
Dark Horse Manga recently released these 
Japanese titles with teenagers facing off 
against a variety of gruesome and ghostly 
creatures. , 


Reflectiohs 

Kazuo Umezu 

They don’t call Kazuo Umezu 
the ‘‘Stephen King of manga” 
for nothin'. As Reflections, the 
first installment of his Scary 
Book horror anthology proves, 
he’s a masterful storyteller. 

The longer of two tales here, The Mirror, 
details what happens when a girl’s evil 
reflection steps out of the mirror to metfiodi- 
cally take over her life. This maddening 
descent into doppelganger hell is well-paced, 
save for some childish humour. The second 
story. Demon Of Vengeance, a bloody tale of 
an armless warrior seeking revenge, show- 
cases Kazuo’s talent for illustration, witfi its 
dramatic motion lines and detailed facial 
expressions. Essential horror manga reading. 

jy-ON -VIDEO SIDE 

Miki Rinno j 

If you’ve seen the movies, then U 

you’ve got the supernatural 0 

gist of Ju-On - video side, yet • " 

another take on Takashi 
Shimizu’s nondescript-subur- 

ban-house-possessed-by- 

vengeful-spirits tale. Weighed down by too 
much teen melodrama and not particularly 
compelling characters, the brutal climax 
takes too long to get cooking (literally, in a 
gory kitchen sequence). Rinno’s art makes for 
some brutal slasher-style moments, but he 
also renders the iconic ghost child much too 
cute, making this adaptation tough to recom- 
mend even for Ju-On completists. 

IHE Birth OF Octopus Girl Volume I 

Toru Yamazaki 

Clearly influenced by HIdeshi 
Hino's creepy-crawly gross- 
out universe (particularly the 
.story Bug Octopus Girl 
features a bullied lovelorn girl 
who gains the ability to morph 
into an octopus creature with a 
human head - a power used to 
dispatch enemies, corner her dream guy. bat- 
tle a vampire, and even make a similarly 
mutated friend. It’s a bizarre, uneven mix of 
grotesque body horror, cheeseball kiddie 
humour, murderous rage and teen sexuality, 
worth checking out chiefly for Yamazaki’s 
detailed and richly-shaded monsters. 

Dave Alexander 


when I was little, and afraid of people. I was afraid 
of school too because there are a lot of kids there 
and I didn’t like being around a lot of kids. Chil- 
dren are generally pure at heart, but it’s that puri- 
ty that makes their cruelty so cruel. I am sure that 
everyone, no matter who they are or where they 
live, must have experienced this. I think a lot of 
this is exuded as a theme in my manga.” 

Inuki says her style is derived from her two 
biggest influences: the aforementioned Hideshi 
Hino, known as “The Godfather of Horror Manga” 
and Kazuo Umezu, often called “The Stephen 
King of Manga” (see sidebar), She explains that 
Hino is a “kaiki” manga artist, meaning his work 
deals primarily in the “mysterious/grotesque/ 
abnormal”, while Umezu developed that s^le, 
morphing it into what’s known as “kyoufu” (“ter- 
ror/fear”) manga. 

She’s been friends with Hino for the past fifteen 
years, and the two have collaborated for the past 
five, designing magazine covers (Inuki notes that 
they’ve also considered collaborating on a movie 
project), however it’s Umezu that she cites as 
having the most sway over her own art. 

“The drama in his manga blooms from the hor- 
ror in the daily life of abnormal, malformed worlds 
with warped realities. The characters in his sto- 
ries always have their own point of view, and that 
is what makes things scary; it’s not an image but 
the way the characters’ emotions are projected 
upon the reader, making you feel not only scared, 
but tinged by jealousy, immersed in sorrow, or 
tainted with a little hatred - or, by the same token, 
love.” 

This approach of simultaneous physical revul- 
sion and emotional identification is central to the 
narrative in Inuki’s work, such as Bukita Kun, a 


mournful tale of an undead girl looking for love. In 
School Zone, there are horrifying Hino-like pic- 
tures of the grotesque (notably a severed head), 
but much of the terror is rendered in close-ups of 
terrified children’s faces. While Inuki’s artwork 
utilizes the disgusting detail that riddles Hino’s 
work for the most shocking moments in her own 
narratives, many more of her panels feature char- 
acters’ histrionic reactions to monsters, like the 
ones that colour the high-emotion environment of 
Umezu’s manga. 

Inuki points out that in fact many other manga 
artists fall into the same “general” horror catego- 
ry derived from a blend of kaiki and kyoufu that 
she does, but admits that as a female she can 
delve a bit deeper into her characters’ anxieties, 
and exploit them for m^imum effect. 

“I think that women in general tend to notice 
more detail and are especially adept at describing 
- be it through words or pictures - the psycholo- 
gy of children,” she says. 

She indeed crafts a particularly effective mar- 
riage of hard horror and children’s drama - an 
utterly alien world to average Western comic book 
readers. After twenty years as a respected pro- 
fessional manga artist, Kanako Inuki knows 
exactly why these strange bedfellows have 
thrived in Japanese culture. 

“I think it is because Japan is so peaceful - and 
when 1 say that, I mean sedate,” she muses. 
“People tend to seek excitement in order to know 
that they’re alive. People can get a physical rush 
from riding a roller coaster, which is excitement in 
a safe, contained way. Horror manga gives man 
this same sort of mental rush in a controlled envi- 
ronment.”^ 
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“Lamberson has 
delivered an iiTesistible, 
scary, action-packed 
horror novel full of 
intrigue and deep 
thoughts on life and 
death.” 

— The Horror Fiction 
Review 

“...one whopper of a 
story that almost any 
reader will find 
irresistible.” 

— Hellnotes 

“What sold me on 
Personal Demons, 
from its first paragraph 
to its concluding pages, 
was the author’s almost 
uncanny ability to mix 
characterization, plot 
and atmosphere into a 
heady, scary' brew.” 
—T.M. Wright 

“...one of the best 
novels we’ve read in a 
long, long time.” 

— Red Scream 

“Lamberson’s ability to twist a scenario and offer up descriptive, shiver-inducing murders makes Personal 
Demons a unique noir that quickly becomes a gripping must-finish,” 

— Rue Morgue 

WINNER OF THE INAUGURAL ANUBIS AWARD FOR HORROR, 

Judged by T.M. Wright, acclaimed author of A Manhattan Ghost Story 
Available a.s a trade paperback and as a limited edition, signed and numbered hardcover from 

www.brokenunibrellapress.com. www.shocklines.coni and www.aniazon.coni 

Visit the author at www.slim equy.com 


“Personal Demons hits ^ 
the ground mnning and 
doesn’t stop until you're 
a wasted heap of flesh 
left trembling at the 
finish line,” 

— Insidious Reflections 

“Personal Demons is a 
great debut. , .a hell of a 
novel...” 

— SFReader 

“Personal Demons was 
so compelling I finished 
it in one night,” 

— Horror World 

“Well written and 
original, this is a must 
read novel for any fan 
of the genre.” 

— House of Horrors 

“The la.st hundred pages 
contain some of the 
most original scenes 1 
have ever read.” 

— Wicked Karnival 


fl , 

DEMONS 

winner of the Anubis Award for Horror 
chosen by T.M. Wright 

gregory 




The young director was up to this task, having studied as an 
actor, assistant director and screenwriter with venerated genre 
veterans such as Dario Argento, Lamberto Bava and Aristide Mas- 
saccesi (Joe D’Amato). He worked on Demons and helmed 
Argento’s 1 989 Gothic spookfest The Church to significant suc- 
cess, so by the time he finished Cemetery Man, Soavi was poised 
to be the next important director to emerge ftxim the Italian hor- 
ror factory. Then life intervened: leaving his career to care for his 
ill son, the Italian homor factory all but collapsed, and Soavi dis- 
appeared from cinema, instead focusing on much simpler televi- 
sion jobs to get by. 

Outside of Italy he’s barely been heard from since then, which 
is why the new Anchor Bay DVD re-release of Cemetery Man 
(June 1 3th) is a long-overdue reminder of the artistry he brought 
to ttie genre. Not only does it put a unique horror title back on 
store shelves, it offers a lengthy interview with the reclusive Soavi 
about his early years with the masters. In the DVD bonus fea- 
turette, DeaOi is BeauMrl, Soavi recalls how Sergio Leone’s Rst- 
hit of Dynamite ignited his fascination with cinema. 

“I was fourteen-years-old and when I saw this great film; I was 
stunned by it. So I wanted to see it again and when it was shown 
in Rome, I stole my fafiier’s motorcycle every night for a month 
and went out to see the film. This helped me realize my love for 
the cinema and to immerse myself in this fantastic world." 

In the interview, Soavi refers to “three teachers” that helped 
transform his passion into a profession. “Aristide Massaccesi 
made me understand what this work was all about. Obviously, my 
other great teacher was Dario Argento because I grew up in his 
factory. His film touched my life tremendously. And then there is 
the great Terry Gilliam, the great visionary poet.” Soavi's AD work 
on Gilliam’s The Adventures of Baron Munchausen may have 
greatly informed the visual poetry of Cemetery Man. 

The film tells the story of Francesco Dellamorte (Rupert 
Everett), keeper of the Buffaiora cemetery. It’s a real dead-end job 
- when bodies mysteriously return to life seven days after burial, 
he must kill them again, which he does, armed with guns, spades 
and an infantile sidekick named Gnaghi. 

“He’s sort of a dog that lives beneath his master," Soavi says of 
the Gnaghi character. “They have this relationship of sadism, 
slavery, hate and love. But ulfimately of friendship and affection 
because he loved that dog.” 

“Francis of Death” manages this work with cynical detachment 
(after he asks ftie townies for help, who don’t believe his story), 
until an alluring young widow (Anna Falchi, see p.32) arouses in 
him an appreciation for the living. (Or at least for the bodacious, 
lascivious living.) But when she too becomes a “returner”, Ceme- 
tery Man switches from a fun zombie-hacking fest (an entire Boy 
Scout troop gets the chop) to a meditation on the themes of 
everlasting life and love. 

Shot in a real cemetery in Italy, Cemetery Man has a deliber- 
ate Gothic aesthetic and fantastic, comic-book style that owes a 
debt to another Italian pop culture suc- 
cess. The film was adapted from 
a popular Italian novel by 
^ Tiziano Sclav!, who caught 

Soavi’s attention with his 
underground comic Dylan 
Dog {see sidebar). 

“Dylan Dogwas unique 
S because of its combina- 

• tion of traditional horror 

‘‘ and black comedy 

mixed with English 


AFTER A LONG INTERMENT, ANCHOR BAY FINALLY 
RELEASES THE SPECIAL EDITION DVD OF MICHELE SOAVI’S 
FAIRY-TALE ZOMBIE COMEDY, CEMETERY MAN. 




famous Italian filmmaker once struck intema- 
tiona! box-office gold by declaring that life is 
beautiful. But just a few years earlier, a differ- 
ent Italian director made his mark wifii a message closer to 
.-our savage hearte: death is beautiful. Well, death, and the 
decay and depravity that comes after death too. 

Michele Soavi’s 1994 zombie film Dellamorte Del- 
lamore, better known by its US title Cemetery Man, ^ 
is a too-rarely-seen gem ttiat deftly balances 
European horror with English black humour, 
and much more. A full decade before Shaun J 

of the Dead popularized the RomZom- M 
Com, Soavi wove fantasy and philoso- Jr 

phy into a sexy scare that may be / 

the most romantic portrayal of ^ J J 
flesh-eaters on film. ilL. ^ Jr 
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Cemetery Man: Anna Falchi's undead husband returns to take a bite out of his widow. 


black humour,” Soavi explains. “At the time, 
Tlziano Sclavi had just started out and was not yet 
^mous. I called him and told him, ‘I am Michele, 
the director of La Chiesa and I want to compli- 
ment you.’ From then on I developed a casual 
friendship with Sclavi. He gave me a 400-page 
manuscript and told me, ‘Read this story. . . I don’t 
know, see if you like it.’ It was Dellamorte Del- 
lamore. I read it and, honestly, I didn’t finish it. I 
found it to be childish, maybe because I didn’t 
understand his humour yet.” 

Soavi put the story aside and continued on 
other projects like La Setta, before the Dellamorte 
Dellamore book was released to extraordinary 
success. The character of Rancesco Dellamorte 
was the starting point of the Dylan Dog comic, but 
because Sclavi’s publishers thought the idea of a 
series about a guardian of a cemetery was too 
macabre, it was rejected. 

“Dellamorte was put aside," Soavi elaborates, 
“making room for Dylan Dog, [which contained 
stories that were alQ inspired by film or fiction, 
cuid was instrumental in bringing culture through 
comics. That was instead pure escapism and had 
a great impact on public.” 

Dylan Dog was a huge hit, and strangely 
enough, the Dellamorte character In it was actu- 
ally based on Rupert Everett’s appearance. Soavi 
notes: "Rupert didn’t know there was a success- 
ful comic book featuring his face and once he got 
the script on the table he was very enthusiastic.” 

Despite ite charms. Cemetery Marls impact 
was limited to Italian audiences, and the few 
North /^ericans who sought it out based on 
Soavi’s rep. (Or perhaps duped by one of the mis- 
leading alternate titles. Demons ’95.) But a 
decade on, the film’s magic still holds up. The 
many laughs come not from “so-good-it’s-bad” 
acting or effects, but clever dialogue. In one 
memor^le example, a grieving girlfriend pleads 
with Dellamorte not to kill her zombie love: 
“Please don’t! He’s only eating me! I shall be 
eaten by whoever 1 please!” 

The gore is at times outrageous and surreal 


(best use of a decapitated reanimated bride’s 
head ever?), but mostly a gorgeous accompani- 
ment to Soavi’s fantastical. Gothic vision. And 
unlike, say, Tim Burton’s The Corpse Bride, its 
fairy tale-like aesthetic doesn’t restrict it to a tidy, 
fairy-tale ending. Cemetery Man is smart, spool^ 
and sexy - it just might be the best horror date 
movie ever. 

The real unhappy ending is that Michele Soavi 
never made a sequel, even though Rupert Everett 
proposed an American remake of Cemetery Man 
after he became well-known in the US. Soavi’s 
latest project, Arrivederci Amore, Ciao, is a crime 
feature, but he hasn’t discounted a return to hor- 
ror if the script is right. 

“I’ve been secluded for the last few years, 
working, but not because I turned my back on the 
cinema,” he says. “If I had to return to the 
cinema after making Dellamorte Dellam- 
ore I would need an important story to 
tell. Otherwise, I would rather tell a thou- 
sand stories for television... .There is sort 
of a sequel to Dellamorte Dellamore, or a 
fragment of it, where there would be 
enough material for a sequel. [It would] 
tell a metaphor of the world that now sur- 
rounds us - which I can’t say is getting 
any better.” ^ 





Given its surreal art house mix of zombie hor- 
ror and romance, it’s no surprise Michele Soavi’s 
Cemetery Man (Dellamorte Dellamore) didn’t 
exactly move earth among North American 
genre fans. What’s truly 
bizarre, though, is the 
story's roots in Italy’s 
best-selling comic book 
series, the twenty-year- 
old, oddly-named Dylan 
Dog. 

Created by Tiziano 
Sclavi and published by 
Bonelli Comics, it fea- 
tures the hopelessly 
broke, hopeless roman- 
tic Dylan Dog, a VW Beetle-driving private 
detective in London specializing in all things 
supernatural and monster-related. 

Based on English actor Rupert Everett, who, of 
course, went on to star in Cemetery Man, the 
series is a postmodern mix of pop-culture refer- 
ences and old-fashioned good-versus-evil sto- 
rytelling. While regularly getting in trouble with 
his former employer, Scotland Yard, Dylan has 
squared off against an array of foes as diverse 
as giallo serial killers, American slasher movie- 
style mutants, netherworld-dwelling Morlocks 
right out of H.G. Wells’ Time Machine, and on 
several occasions his own hallucinatory reality. 

He does it aided by an 
admittedly irritating Groucho 
Marx look-alike sidekick 
named Groucho - who for 
legal reasons was renamed 
"Felix" in the North American 
reprints. 

In 1999 Dark Horse 
Comics picked several of the 
Dylan Dog tales, translated 
and released them as a (now 
out-of-print) six-issue series 
wito new covers courtesy of 
We//boy creator Mike Migno- 
la. The digest-sized series also spawned the 
2002 one-off Dylan Dog story Zed (more info on 
the reprints at darkhorse.com). Orrore nero 
(“Black Horroi”), the 1989 DD tale that eventu- 
ally became the basis of Giovanni Romoli’s Del- 
lamorte Dellamore script, has yet to be translat- 
ed. however. In it, Dylan meets his zombie- 
killing/loving Italian sort-of alter ego Dellamorte. 

Though Soavi etched out a lush visual word 
for Dellamorte Dellamore, the genesis of the 
film’s dark romance, datl^er humour, existential 
turmoil and, most notably, its dream-like narra- 
tive, all lay in Dylan Do^s strange pages. 

Dave Alexander 
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VOLUPTUOUS PIN-UP VIXEN ANNA 
FALCHI RECALLS HER MOULDY AND 
MEMORABLE PERFORMANCE IN 

CEMETERY MAN. 






seducing the title character in 
Cemetery Man, Anna Falchi went 
back to doing what she does best: 
seducing her own countrymen. Falchi, 34, has 
been a fixture in Italy since being discovered 
by the late Federico Fellini at the age of sev- 
enteen, starring in films, working as a “pre- 
senter” for cornball TV shows and; most 
recently, acting in theatre. But apart from 
playing multiple bewitching characters in 
Cemetery Man (and her oft-circulated erotic 
fashion pictorials), she’s barely been, well, 
exposed to international audiences. 

Fans of the vibrant, curvaceous actress can 
get an extra fix on Anchor Bay’s upcoming 
Cemetery Man DVD release. In the bonus fea- 
turette Death is Beautiful, Falchi speaks about 
her experience working on her sole horror 
film. 

“When Michele Soavi gave me the script, at 
first I didn’t understand anything because it 
was really strange,” she says. “It was a horror 
movie and a sex movie. But I said, ‘Of course 
it’s impossible to understand the script 
because it comes from a comic.’” 

Born Anna Kristiina Palomaki in Finland to 
Rnnish/ltalian parents, Falchi (which means 
“hawk” in Italian) began her career as a 
model. While in her late teens she moved to 
Rome and was spotted in a Miss Italy pageant 
by director Federico Fellini, who chose her 
over 3000 hopefuls to star in a TV commercial 
for the Bank of Rome. “[The ad] was the last 
thing he did. so I was very lucky to know this 
special person," she notes. 

After starring in several Italian films, often in 
hyper-feminine roles such as a prostitute or 
porn star, Falchi was cast as a princess in 


Lamberto Bava’s two-part fantasy miniseries 
The Dragon Ring {Desideria e Tanello del 
drago). Shortly afterwards, she came to the 
attention of Soavi. 

“Soavi called me because he saw me in a 
magazine and he said, ‘Why not?”’ Falchi 
recalls. “The first thing he told me was that 
Rupert Everett [was the star]. I was so sur- 
prised, because it was only the third [feature 
film job] for me and to work with a famous 
actor such as Rupert Everett was really fan- 
tastic. It was a great opportunity, in Italy espe- 
cially.” 

As the character of “She” in Cemetery Man, 
Falchi plays three different women who all 
torment Everett’s Francesco: a young widow, 
a student prostitute and the mayor’s philan- 
dering fiancee. She is most remembered as 
the grieving widow who falls for 
Francesco after he lures her to 
the cemetery’s ossuary, 
though. The dark chamber of 
skulls and cobwebs was a real 
turn-on for the character. For Falchi 
- not so much. 

“The ossuary, it was real, so we found real 
bones,” she notes. “One of the crew members 
took these bones home, and something hap- 
pened during the night: a ghost arrived. He 
told this to us. I don’t know, but a lot of things 
changed from that night.” 

Falchi also “changed" in the cemetery, into 
a zombie. After the reanimated version of her 


dearly departed finds her rolling around naked 
on his tombstone with Francesco, he tries to 
take a bite out of their love crime. Francesco 
should have known better than to tell her 
“nothing will separate us, not even death.” 
Soon, she too is a corpse bride he has to con- 
tend with. It’s her time spent undead that 
Falchi remembers most. 

"! remember the hours, the hours, the hours, 
we spent when I become a zombie. We started 
the special effects at about two in the after- 
noon and we would finish at six in the morn- 
ing. It was such a long time. [Working in a real 
cemetery], it was terrible. Cold and terrible and 
terrifying, like a horror - real horror.” % 


S 
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Y ou may know him as a black metal-loving, devil-worshipping 
tattoo pioneer, but Paul Booth is more than the sum of his sin- 
ister parts. After devoting sixteen years to the art of tattoo, 
where he is highly revered for his efforts to elevate the medium into the 
reaim of fine art, and experimenting witii digital mixed media, the 39- 
year-old artist has returned to the age-old paintbrush with an intimate 
series of eleven oil paintings called Inner Child. The series, which is 
currently installed at the Strychnin Gallery in Berlin, Germany until the 
end of the month, reveals a more introspective side of Booth, one that 
openly casts a mirror onto his own dark soul. 

“They’re pretty much all a bunch of self portraits,” Booth admits from 
the confines of his horror-inspired New York City business. Last Rites 
Tattoo Theatre. “This whole show really defines what drives my art, it’s 
like therapy for me. It’s an exorcism of demons, so to speak. Every 
painting Is me going into my head and dealing with a different issue 
and coming to terms with it and trying to rise above it.” 

The sad and moody pieces, which are carefully named for each issue 
that concerns him - Paranoia, Neglect, Parasite, Defiance, Lowlife, Lost 
Soul, Delusions, Lamb Of God, Icarus Syndrome, and Given a Choice ~ 
are typically dark, but unlike any of Booth’s previous work, tattoo art or 
otiierwise. They are in colour, for one, and represent a maturation and 
evolution of his personal being, and ttiere’s something oddly endearing 
and accessible about his "issues”, despite their obvious despondency. 

“It’s really about telling a story and kind of touching a nerve, inflict- 
ing a mood on people,” he explains of the paintings’ intent, “I want the 
viewer to be moved to some degree by the art, and the fact that it’s so 
personal to me. People don’t necessarily realize the pain that's involved 
in producing such art. It’s about how I’m feeling, this is what I’m about, 
and I kinda hope some people out there can relate to the issues repre- 
sented.” 

Of course many can relate, but for the fortunate who can’t, the mes- 
sage communicated by a painting like Neglect, for example, is effort- 
less to receive: a newborn child engaged in a fruitless attempt to suck- 
le at its skeletal mother, drawing life where there is none. The symbol 
is one of abandonment and emotional solitude. There’s also a strong 
religious, or better yet anti-religious, theme in the paintings. Parasite, 
which depicts an insectoid creature with a nun’s head stealing life from 
the mouth of an infant via a fleshy conduit, clearly illustrates Booth’s 
position on growing up Catholic. 

“That is my first grade teacher,” he reveals. “It’s a portrait of her. She 
taught me about the true hypocrisy of the church - the fear tactics, the 
manipulation, the abuse - both mental and physical. Getting hit with a 
ruler constantly, encouraging the class to ridicule me or others when 
they made stupid mistakes, the dunce cap sitting in the corner of the 
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Clockwise: Delusions. Given A Choice and Paranoia. Oil on canvas 2006. 
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room facing the wall, et cetera - all the things you’ve heard 
about nuns is true.” 

But when he describes himself as “Christianity's antithe- 
sis”, Booth is quick to point out that its because he believes 
in thinking and having faith in oneself “and not some fairy 
tale", isn’t quite the answer most of his fans - which could 
legitimately now be termed followers, as evinced by his 
website, darkimages.com - have come to expect from him. 

“My earliest work was more about shock value: gore and 
in-your-face kind of violence,” he explains. “At this stage in 
my life I’ve kind of matured. It’s like the sixteen-year-old 
horror fan as opposed to the 40-year-old horror fan." 

As a testament to his ability to master almost any media, 
Booth has also created a CD of dark ambient music, called 
Inspirational Hymns, designed to coincide with each paint- 
ing in the Inner Child senes. 

“Every painting has a soundtrack," he says. “I’m putting 
out a double-CD digipack that has eleven songs that all cor- 
respond to the paintings that I created simultaneously. I’d 
basically spin around in my chair in my art room and paint 
for an hour, then spin around and compose the music for 
the piece at the same time. The whole idea behind this 
series is to look at the art and listen to the song that goes 
along witfi it - in a dark room. That's the best way to real- 
ly experience it." 

Inspirationai Hymns, along with prints from the inner 
Child series, are available from strychnin.com. ^ 
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E very summer since 
1 996, FanTasia, North 
America’s largest genre 
film festival, traumatical- 
ly transforms the beautiful city of 
Montreal into a veritable mecca 
for horror movie maniacs. This 
July, ravenous fans from far and 
vi/ide will make the faithful pil- 
grimage to Canada’s second 
largest city to revel in the month- 
long onslaught of cinematic 
^ insanity, hoping to discover the newsstand nasti- 
est names in the genre. Quite often, those names 
can be found in the festival’s various short film 
programs. 

It was back in 1 997, during FanTasia’s sopho- 
moric run, where monumental short filmmakers 
Douglas Buck {CuiMng Moments) and Nacho 
Cerda {Aftermath, RM#47) first achieved major 
international acclaim. This year the festival cele- 
brates its first decadent decade. In order to mark 
the occasion in style, FanTasia, in conjunction 


with Synapse Rims, will unleash 
thirteen of the most culturally dis- 
eased shorts to have ever polluted 
tfie festival’s screens. Taking its 
title from one of FanTasia’s long- 
standing programs, the collection 
will be released under the name 
Small Gauge Trauma and is des- 
tined to stand as one of the most 
unforgettable assortments of 
abbreviated terrors ever compiled. 
“In spite of their popularity with 
audiences and their incredible cultural worth, 
short films are nearly impossible to see," explains 
FanTasia programmer and Small Gauge Trauma 
disc producer, Mitch Davis. “There have been 
years where a short was by far the most-loved 
film of the festival, and years later it had all but 
vanished off the face of the earth. Sure, some can 
be seen online where they play, at best, as a 
rough photocopied film experience. Maybe a few 
will be tossed in as a DVD extra if their makers 
move on to features, but most shorts, from the 


BY STUART ANDREWS 

best to the worst, are relegated to the land of the 
lost after their runs on the festival circuit.” 

If ttte majority of short films are ultimately 
doomed to this bleak wilderness of anonymity, 
then Davis is determined to salvage them from 
their bitter exile. Nowhere is there a more pas- 
sionate advocate of the short genre film than the 
hyper-enthusiastic veteran festival programmer. 
For Davis, this collection represents the realiza- 
tion of an idea eight years in the making. 

“As far back as 1 998, Don May [Synapse Rims] 
and I would list our favourite shorts from the line- 
ups and talk about how great it would be to get 
the films out there, properly, with the anamorphi- 
caliy-enhanced transfers and supplemental 
materials that even the most hated feature is 
treated to these days.” Davis explains. As FanTa- 
sia neared its 10th anniversary he thought about 
the many welt-loved shorts they’d screened over 
the years and how, with few exceptions, most 
remained preposterously unavailable. After 
speaking with festival founder Pierre Corbeil, who 
loved the idea as much as Davis did, he called up 
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Synapse Films. 

“I asked Don if he and Jerry [Chandler] wanted 
to give it a shot and see if we could finally do 
something along the lines of what had by now 
almost become an obsessive dream project for all 
of us,” Davis elaborates. “They jumped on board 
literally within minutes and have been the great- 
est people any disc producer could ever want to 
work with." 

Highlights of the collection include such pun- 
ishing mini-masterpieces as the flawless and 
thoroughly gruesome social satire, Tea Break 
(from UK director Sam Walker). Dennisson Ramal- 
ho’s Love From Mother Only (a Rue Morgue 
favourite) lends a Satanic slice of Brazilian brutal- 
ity to the collection, and giatio fans will swoon at 
Chambre Jaune\ an expressionistic and hypnotic 
homage to the beloved subgenre by Belgium duo 
Helene Cattet and Bruno Forzani. Undead afi- 
cionados will undoubtedly delight in the visually 
splendiferous Til See You In My Dreams from Por- 
tugal’s Miguel Angel Vivas, and stop-motion ani- 
mation admirers will wallow in the weirdness of 
Robert Morgan’s The Separation (RM#51). 

Inexplicably demented litde ditties like Japan's 
Miss Gieeny and Spain's Ruta Destroy surely 
worked much better in the presence of FanTasia's 
notoriously eager crowds but unfortunately, they 
don’t translate too well to the loneliness of the 
small screen. Regardless, they still add a great 
deal of colour and quirkiness to the collection. 

“I wanted the lineup to reflect what the festival 
is, a kind of celebration of the unclassifiable and 
the eccentric, so it’s an assaulting kaleidoscope 
of genres, cultures and points-of-view,” explains 
Davis. “The core of it is horror, of course, and nine 
tenths can be filed under ‘dark art', but there are 
a few bizarro detours. People should expect the 
unexpected, as the saying goes.” 


As comprehensive as the collection is, regret- 
tably, there are some notable absences, namely 
the work of the aforementioned FanTasia legends. 
Buck and Cerdl 

“They were FanTasia’s first real short filmmak- 
er superstars back in 1997 and to me are a very 
big part of the festival’s history,” admits Davis. “In 
both cases, we treated their shorts as if they were 
features in terms of how hard we pushed them to 
the press and to our audiences.” Recent years 
have seen those filmmakers' complete works col- 
lected in terrific North American DVD releases, so 
Davis intended the Small Gauge Trauma disc to 
exist for filmmakers whose work has yet to be 
made properly available in North America. 

Even with these obvious omissions, credit has 
to be given to Davis and the folks at Synapse 
Films for assembling what is clearly one of the 
most significant collections of short genre films 
ever compiled, an absolutely indispensable 
acquisition for anyone with an appreciation of the 
short film format. 


“At their best, shorts can represent cinema in 
its purest form, completely free to take risks that 
features, due to their vastly larger production 
costs, often wouldn’t dream of trying,” Davis 
allows. “Shorts aren’t slaves to minimum running 
times and exist at the lengths that suit their nar- 
ratives, without needless padding. Really, since 
nobody expects a short to actually make money, 
there’s virtually no commercial pressure to please 
an audience. It opens the gate to all manner of 
visionary work, offering fiimmakers an outlet for 
raw expression to degrees they might never again 
see when they move on to features.” 

The Small Gauge Trauma DVD hits the streets 
on July 25th for a suggested retail price of 
$24.95. FanTasia 2006 runs in Montreal. Canada 
from July 6 to 24, where The Separation director , 
Robert Morgan will appear as a guest, among 
others. 

For more information, visit synapse-films.com 
orfantasiafest.com.. 
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CANS' GOT GAME 

SILEBl HILL 

Starring Radha Mitchell, Alice Krige 

and Sean Bean 

Directed by Christophe Cans 

Written by Roger Avary and Nicolas Boukhrief 

Tri-Star Pictures 

An eerie air-raid siren wails over a 
decrepit abandoned town and its ash-filled 
sky rapidly darkens as a group of stragglers 
clothed in rags rush through a graveyard 
towards the entrance of an immense church. 
Suddenly, a screeching, towering beast wear- 
ing a pyramid-shaped iron mask snatches a 
young woman off the ground, rips her 
clothes oiT. followed immediately by her ten- 
der flesh. Welcome to Silent Hill. Konami's 
immensely imaginative video game world. 

The popular series has thrilled gamers 
with its mind-bending plots, chilling graph- 
ics and terrifying soundscapes since 1999, 
and with the recent spate of video game- 
inspired movies resulting in mostly forget- 
table adaptations like Doom. Resident Evil 
and House of the Dead. Silent Hill could 
have easily joined their lowly ranks. That is, 
if it wasn't directed by Christophe Cans, the 
genius behind Biviherhood Of the Wolf 
(RM1126). Because that film is a celebrated 
style over substance slow burn, it's not sur- 
prising Cans’ second effort wades the same 
waters, albeit with slightly more mainstream 
appeal. 

The movie begins when Rose Da Silva 
(played by Radha Milchell; Pitch Block) 
takes her daughter Sharon (Jodelle Ferland) 
to an abandoned town to investigate the 
source of the girl’s sleepwalk-inducing 
nightmares about a mysterious place called 
Silent Hill that she's apparently never been 
to. After a car accident separates them. Rose 
teams up with a female cop (Laurie Holden) 
to search for her daughter, but they’re 
besieged by a religious cult led by Alice 
Krige (Sleepwalkers), as well as an assort- 
ment of hideous creatures that creep and 
leap out at them from every corner. 

Sadly, with the exception of Krige ’s per- 
formance. the movie is plagued by wooden 
acting. Characters spout their lines as if 


reading ingredients from a cereal box. and 
poor Sean Bean (The Lord of the Rings) 
slums through the lacklustre back story like 
he owed the studio a favour (rumour has it 
the studio added in his character after they 
noticed the film’s lack of a male lead). 

But these shortcomings are easily over- 
shadowed by Cans’ direction, which perfect- 
ly captures the harrowing atmosphere of the 
stylized game for the big screen. Rusted, rot- 
ting .sets, nightmarish creatures, scattered 
gore, and an eerie industrial score (created 
by Akira Yamaoka, who brilliantly updates 
his original music from the game) make for 
an experience almost as good as the game. 
Although flawed, Silent Hill is definitely the 
best video game adaptation to date a truly 
disturbing celluloid nightmare. 

Lust Chance Lance 

BIG HAIBY DEAL 

ABOMIHABLL 

Starring Matt McCoy, Haley Joel 
and Christien Tinsley 
Written and directed by Riley Schifrin 
Red Circle Productions 

Who or what is Bigfoot? Primordial 
throwback to a prehistoric age? Missing link 
between man and ape? Grateful Dead road- 


ie? If one is to take Abotninahle at face 
value, he looks a hell of a lot like grizzled 
bug-eyed character actor Jack Elam after a 
three-day tequila bender at Sam Peckinpah's 
house. 

The film centres on the plight of one Pre- 
ston Rogers (McCoy), a paraplegic recover- 
ing from a mountain climbing accident that 
killed his wife. He’s returned to the scene of 
the accident, wheelchair-bound and tended 
to by the less than competent nurse Otis (leg- 
endary Passion of the Christ makeup wiz 
Tinsley). Settling in at his remote wilderness 
cabin to exorcise his demons, Preston 
becomes convinced he sees something lurk- 
ing in the woods outside. Positive an abom- 
inable monster is stalking the cabin of nubile 
young things across the way. he must con- 
vince the girls, the police, and even Otis, that 
they’re all facing a grave threat. 

Ah. Hitchcock, where would the modern 
horror movie be without you? But McCoy is 
no James Stewart, the titular beastie is no 
Raymond Burr planting his wife's remains in 
his beloved rose garden, and Abominable is 
no Rear Window. Writer/director Riley 
Shifrin (son of the legendary composer Lalo, 
who scores the film) does the best he can 
with the budget provided. Some genre sta- 
ples appear in cameos (namely Jeffrey 
Combs, Lance Henrikson and Dee Wallace 
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Stone) along with the usual crop of prctty- 
but-can’t-act-their-way-through-cellophanc 
"actresses", who provide the bulk of the 
gore. And, admittedly, the boobs 'n' blood 
brigade will appreciate the few innovative 
kills and plentiful silicone on display (Last 
Chance Lance. I'm looking in your direc- 
tion). 

Whats really disappointing about Ahoni- 
hiable. though, is what the movie could've 
been. McCoy sells his role for all he can, but 
the paranoia that makes him wonder if he's 
truly going craTy- gives way to mostly ob\'i- 
ous stalk-’n’-slash sequences, failed jokes, 
and a rather ludicrous monster. 

Chalk Aho/ninuhle up to being another in a 
long line of horror films that didn't quite get 
off on the right (big)foot. 

Brad .Abraham 

PRAY. FOR THi END 

piiAy 

Starring Tetsuji Tamayama, 

Asamt Mizukawa and Kouko Mori 
Directed by Yuichi Sato 
Written by Tomoko Ogawa 
Tartan Video USA 

1 had to wonder if the good folks at Tartan 
Video had lost it when I read the plot synop- 
sis on the DVD case for Pray, one of the 


company’s latest Japanese horror offerings. 
According to the description, a troubled 
young couple kidnaps a child and hides out 
in an abandoned school until their ransom 
demands arc met. There’s one hitch to the 
plan: the kid they kidnapped has been dead 
for exactly one year, “and now has come 
back to take her revenge." Hey, Tartan: too 
much information! 

But what reads on paper like a third-act 
plot revelation is actually over in the first 
few- scenes, making you wonder how direc- 
tor Yuich i Sato is going to 
fill up the next 80 min- 
utes of the movie. Will 
our young hoods be given 
a crash cour.se in paranor- 
mal babysitting? Will the 
doll-faced ghost child 
(yes. she has long black 
hair and big black eyes) 
toy with her captors 
before doling out a dose 
of metaphysical justice? 

What Sato actually has 
in store is an impossible, convoluted plot 
with more twists than a barrel full of pret- 
zels. Mitsuru and Maki. the kidnapping cou- 
ple. have barely gotten their heads around 
their predicament w'hen three of their hood- 
lum friends show up at the school. Seems 
one of the hoods - who may or may not be 


getting it on with Maki - has been using the 
school as his after-hours make-out joint. 
Something went terribly wrong with one of 
his underage conquests exactly one year ear- 
lier. Is the kid really a ghost? And what is the 
dark .secret from Mitsuru’s past that keeps 
intruding into the action via a scries of dis- 
jointed flashbacks? 

If all of this .sounds like a warped .l-horror 
soap opera that's because it is. Sato is so 
determined to pummel his pos\-Si.xlh Sense 
viewers with clifthangers, red herrings and 
double crosses that he forgets that the point 
of a horror film is to scare the audience, not 
exhaust them. Too bad, because the original 
premise and creepy setting give tantalizing 
glimpses of what could have been. 

James Grainger 

UNSETTLED SETTLERS 

AN AMERICAN RARNIINC 

Starring Donald Sutherland, Sissy Spacek, 
and James D’Arcy 

Written and Directed by Courtney Solomon 
Freestyle Releasing LLC 

Most horror films that claim to be “based 
on a true story" arc. in fact, often only loose- 
ly inspired by a true stoiy The Te.xas 
Chain.saw Massacre - or the result of 
an outright marketing gimmick 
designed to fill theatre seats. Wc 
know from experience that the most 
successful films are alw-ays the ones 
that creatively merge both truth and 
conceit, as is the case with Courtney 
Solomon's spooky period piece. An 
American flaiinling. 

Based on Brent Monahan's book 
The Bell IVifch: An American Haunt- 
ing., the film uses the legend of the 
Bell Witch to craft a chilling look at 
the documented horrors that befell a Ten- 
nessee family for nearly four years in the 
early 19th century, and resulted in the only 
death in US history to be officially attributed 
to a spirit. 

Bookended by a modem haunting involv- 
ing a teenage girl living in the house former- 
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An American Haunting: A chilling, if flawed, period piece. 


ly owned by the Bells, the bulk of the tale is 
told through a flashback to 1817. narrated by 
matriarch Lucy (Sis,sy Spacek). It reveals the 
family’s torment at the hands of an unseen 
presence; the malevolent spirit seeks out 
youngest daughter Betsy (Rachel Hurd- 
Wood) in particular, and brutally attacks her, 
dragging her across floors and up staircases, 
pulling her hair, and slapping her hard 
enough to leave marks. Donald Sutherland 
co-stars as patriarch John Bell, a formerly 
respected member of the community dis- 
graced for basically being a loan shark, and 
James D’Arcy appears as a school teacher 
who tries to help the family. 

This is the kind of story that relies on per- 
formance to chill, and all are subdued but 
powerful. One can only imagine what four- 
teen-year-old Hurd- Wood went through dur- 
ing the attack sequences, since she didn’t use 
a stunt double. This is where the true horror 
of the film lies - in its raw sense of realism. 
And given the amount of time Solomon had 
to tell the detailed legend of the Bell Witch 
(about 87 minutes), he does an admirable job 
of hitting most of the critical marks. The 
film's ending is somewhat confusing, how- 
ever, because the storyjumps forward to pre- 
sent-day, painfully revealing that the entire 


contemporary framing device was unneces- 
sary. 

An American Haunting, though flawed, 
succeeds the way any good ghost story 
should: quiet and slow, with frightening 
moments - like The Others or The Haunting 
(1963. of course). Good for a rainy Sunday 
afternoon, especially for those interested in 
knowing more about one of the most famous 
hauntings in American history. 

Elaine Lamkin 

THE BRAINLESS BEAST 
OF BANGKOK 

GABIDH 

Starring Sonram Theappitak, Sara Legge 
and Daniel B. Fraser 

Written and directed by Monthon Arayangkoon 
Tokyo Shock 

He may be king of the monsters, but what 
if Godzilla was a real god? That's the 
premise behind Garuda, a new monster 
demolition epic from Thailand that’s being 
touted as the country’s first kaiju flick. The 
headlining monster is a giant bird-like beast 
based on Thai mythology that’s ready to 


bring Hell on Earth but is thwarted by novice 
writer/director Monthon Arayangkoon 's 
astounding lack of originality and talent. 

The plot, such as it is, barely deviates from 
the Toho Studios playbook - a pair of scien- 
tists accidentally awaken a slumbering pre- 
historic creature, which eventually escapes 
its underground lair to smash up Bangkok. 
The military is called in to blast the thing to 
scaly smithereens, but the eggheads want it 
kept alive. The fact that it takes Garuda 
almost two hours to tell this standard-issue 
story is the first sign something’s wrong. 
The second is the film’s first action set 
piece, a Matrix-styled mano-a-mano fight 
between Garuda and a mystical, sword-bear- 
ing, anti-hero special ops soldier. By the 
time Garuda shoots a toenail at him in 
groan-inducing bullet-time, any hope for the 
film completely vanishes. The movie owes 
less to the original kaiju wave than it does to 
bloated Hollywood blockbusters. 

The film is also rife with bad perfor- 
mances, not the least of 
which comes from the 
badly rendered title beast. 

The design of the creature 
- a super-human reptilian 
bird with a giant 'wingspan 
and razor-sharp talons - is 
almost regal but you’d 
think they might have 
given it some sort of per- 
sonality other than dozens of close-ups of it 
squinting. 

In more confident hands this could have 
been no-brainer monster silliness, but 
Arayangkoon felt obligated to broach token 
subjects like racism with all the depth of a 
stomped-on tank, and makes constant refer- 
ences to the uniqueness of Thai culture in a 
film that should have been about people 
coming together in the face of disaster. 
While it’s exciting to see a country’s film- 
makers digging into their collective cultural 
mythology to uncover deep-seated horror, 
when it’s executed as sloppily as this, it's 
bound to incur the wrath of the kaiju gods. 

Paul Corupe 
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CHRISTINE TAYLOR (DODGEBALL. 
ZOOLANDER & THE CRAFT ) 


JERRY O’CONNELL 

(CROSSING JORDAN. JERRY MAGUIRE 

& SCREAM 2 ) 


SHANE BROLLEY (UNDERWORLD) 


STARBING 


NEVER MmO THE BOLL-QCKS 



CNENABLE CHOP-MEAT 


UNiliE THE ByiCHEB 

Starring Ron Jeremy, 

April Billingsley and Maury Sterling 
Directed by Philip Cruz 
Written by Philip Cruz and James 
Hyde 

Think Film 

Face it boys and ghouls, some- 
times we tend to take our horror 
movies a bit too seriously, especial- 
ly when we’re constantly being 
served up disgusting entrees like 
House, of the Dead or FeardotCom. 

If there’s anything the Troma trolls 
have taught us, it’s that sometimes 
it’s more satisfying to curi up in 
front of the DVD player and treat 
ourselves to a satisfying helping of 
horror-lite. 

Andre The Butcher, a.k.a. Dead Meat, is the special of the day and features 
pom actor Ron Jeremy as the titular character, a silent, welding mask-wear- 
ing maniac who chops up hapless victims into itty bitty pieces and turns ’em 
into chili that gives TCMZs Sawyer Brothers a run for their money. And 
whether you like Jeremy or not, he’s one of the hardest working actors in Hoi- 
iyweird right now, with neariy 1 000 (mostly porn) movies under his greasy belt. 
Recently, the portly actor dove right into the horror genre and came up with a 
few winners along the way: Death Factory, Zombieggedon, and, Andre The 
Butcher. 

The film is narrated by a lovable old coot reminiscent of The Dukes ofHaz- 
zanfs Uncle Jesse, who guides the viewer along as Andre carves a hilarious- 
ly bloody swath through his victims. And even though he’s shot, stabbed and 
blown-up too many times to count, he gets up, dusts himself off, sews or sta- 
ples a loose limb back on and continues his rampage. His victims inciude 
escaped convicts, cops and, most importantly, a group of bouncing, sexy 
cheerleaders, which helps to add a hilarious Buffy-esque feel to a film that’s 
usually as goofy as It is scary. 

Though it does contain the odd fart joke and gratuitous lesbian boob shot, 
Andre still comes out a notch or two above Troma and other independents, 
which should earn it a prominent place on your junk food viewing menu. Burp! 

Last Chance Lance 



BAUPAGE: IHE lUlLSinE SIBANGLEB MIIBDEBS 

Starring Ciifton Collins Jr., Brittany Daniel 

and Vincent Pasture 

Directed by Chris Fisher 

Written by Aaron Pope and Chris Fisher 

Sony Pictures 

It’s no secret that Uwe Boll, the anti-talent behind Alone 
in the Dark and Home of the Deaf has become the mod- 
ern-day yardstick by which we judge all other bad direc- 
tors. Ergo, Rob Cohen (The Fa.st and the Furious, .vZr, 
Stealth) is the Uwe Boll of action thrillers, while Jamie 
Blanks (Urban Legend, Valentine) is the Uwe Boll of teen 
slasher films. So allow me to introduce the newest member 
of this dubious directors’ guild: former corporate lawyer 
Chris Fisher, now officially the 
Uwe Boll of fact-based serial 
killer films. His appalling Night- 
stalker reached new depths of 
desperate editing-room wankery, 
with a virtually-unwatchable 
stew of jump cuts, speed distor- 
tions and every other suh-Natiir- 
al Born Killers gimmick imagin- 
able. 

To make matters worse, Fisher 
saw fit to rewrite the story of 
killer nut-job Richard Ramirez, 
apparently under the impression that it wasn’t interesting 
enough. In Rampage, his latest cinematic skid mark, Fish- 
er tones down the ADD pandering a wee bit and cranks the 
sex up a notch or two. but the end result is still about as 
entertaining as a Canadian municipal election, and like 
Nightstalker barely resembles the case it’s based on. 

Brittany Daniel (Club Dread) plays a psychologist who 
takes time out between the orgies she hosts with her drug 
dealer boyfriend to assist LA cops in the interrogation of 
serial killer Kenneth Bianchi (Collins Jr,), The fact that the 
real-life shrink who called bullshit on Bianchi’s laughable 
multiple personality act was male (and didn't dress like a 
hooker) appears to matter little to Fisher and his co-screen- 
writer Aaron Pope; apparently keeping Daniel and various 
co-stars naked or near-naked as often as possible was job 
one. And while I do love gratuitous nudity as much as the 
next perv, this is a supposedly fact-based film about serial 
murder in which we only see one murder take place. 

Ultimately, I’m not sure who’s more artistically repre- 
hensible; Chris Fisher, Uwe Boll or the people who keep 
giving them money to make these films. Boll-ocks to the 
lot of ’em, I say. 

John W. Bowen 
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BIST BEim mil Of THl TUB 



DVD EXCLUSIVE 
BOIVUS FEATURE 

Contains BOWS DID ROM of 

interactive game “Bloodrayne”. ^ 


DVBLNCllDES ^ 
DIGITAL \1RSI0N OF THE 
ORIGINAL COMIC BOOK 


KRISTANNAlQKtN MICHAEIMADSEN 
MICHEUE RODRIGUEZ 
AND BEN KINGSLEY 




LACKLUSTRE LYCAN 



0VE^L00KE9. FOitenTTEN Am SiSMiSSED 

THIS ISSUE: LAICE GETS SPOOKED 



IF A TSS . ALl« .>1 THE RWEST... 

GHOST GAME 

Image Entertainment 

Even in the world of dumb horror movie plots, this one’s a head-scratcher. 

Seven friends go camping in the woods and stumble upon a weird board 
game ieft behind by dead witches intent on tricking teenagers into playing it 
so that they can be resurrected. Play commences and kids start dropping like 
flies, yet for some reason they won't stop - even if it means stepping over the bodies of their 
dead buddies while doing so. Though loaded with nubile young hotties, there’s nary a naked boob 
in sight, the film isn’t even remotely interesting, and with several convoluted storylines haphaz- 
ardly overlapping one another, I found myself wishing Ash would drop by with his chainsaw and 
mercifully clear-cut the whole confusing mess. 

Body Count 10 

Best Death: Choking on a bottle cap. 


LOCK UP YOUR TUItiiPS 


rl 




■ MVP Productions 

Poor Angela Webb’s old New Jersey farmhouse is filled to the rafters with | 

annoying, sexually liberated ghoste. At first they seem fairly harmless, and ^ — 

she even has a lesbian affair with one, but soon ttiey cross the ectoplasmic line when they - 
gasp! - stack chairs and steal vegetables! Infuriated, Angela consults psychics who confirm that 
the house is haunted by wandering spirits (some of them apparently overeating in the afterlife) 
but before it can be cleansed, she dies in the terrorist attack on the World Trade Center. (The more 
I hear about this Bin Laden guy, the more I hate him.) Thankfully clocking in at just over 40 min- 
, utes, The Ghos^ of Angela Webb claims to be based on a true story, but honestly you’ve got big- 
ger problems if the worst things your ghosts do are cop a feel and steal celery, 

Body Count: 2 

Best Death: Actress Kerri Taylor’s sexy bathtub suicide. C.' 

GHOSrVi&TCHER 

mi n vou-,;r(iOM-MHivT of a chambe I 

GHOST ITCHEH 2 

Maple Pictures 

Though the cover art m^es it look more like a typically shitty Children of 
hie Com sequel. Ghost Watcher 2 is actually about a young girl with a terri- 
ble haircut who, after surviving a car crash and an attack by a knife-wielding maniac, is plagued 
by prophetic nightmares and strange voices. Exhausting every medical avenue, Tracy’s dad hires 
a glorified ghostbuster calied a "ghost watcher”, who helps her channel the voices, and discov- 
ers that there’s a malevolent spirit out to drain her life force. Her strange visions culminate in a 
horribly rendered CGI plane crash (shades of Donnie Darko), that proves to be too much for this 
low-budget outing, ite only saving grace is a minute-long horror spoof that Tracy and a friend 
watch on TV called The Last Halloween II, that puts the feature presentation to shame. 

Body Count 25 

Best Death: Tracy's repetitive hari-kari knife plunge. 

Last Chance Lance 



KIGAKICHI 2 

Starring Ryuji Harada, Miki Tanaka 
and Masakatsu Funaki 
Directed by Daiji Hattori 
Written by Baku Kamio 
MTl Video 

Back in the '8()s. before 
Quentin Tarantino made 
Asian cinema cool for col- 
lege kids. I used to watch 
crazy Hong Kong movies 
on TV that featured crazy 
wizards flying around, 
casting spells and turning people into ducks. 
And there were monsters - crazy, patently-fake 
thingics that were .still spooky. The subtitles, if 
legible, were often barely comprehensible, but 
the action and outrageous overacting made the 
whole experience sweetly pleasurable, 

Kibakichi 2 hearkens back to those glorious 
nights with its samurai werewolf lead, evil wiz- 
ards. crazy warriors and bad monster masks, but 
replaces the pizzazz with po-faced seriousness, 
and the puzzling subtitles with simply incompe- 
tent ones. Now this is a Japanese film, not Chi- 
nese, so maybe it’s a cultural difference, but I 
felt like the filmmakers denied their inner 
cheese in favour of making a movie with, dare I 
say it. dignity - to their detriment and ours. 

The stone-faced Ryuji Harada is Kibakichi. a 
werewolf samurai who wanders the countryside 
after his village is destroyed. He comes across a 
village being tormented by Sakuramaru (Funa- 
ki). a ruthless and iunkheaded swordsman cut- 
ting a swath of destruction through the populace 
because he has mommy issues. Wounded by 
Sakuramaru, Kibakichi takes refuge in the vil- 
lage and is cared for by a kindly blind girl. When 
he Icams Sakuramaru killed the girl’s parents, he 
confronts the brute again, only to be challenged 
as well by Anju (Tanaka), a female werewolf out 
to avenge the destruction of her village at the 
hands of Kibakichi. Throw in an evil wizard 
bent on destroying all monsters and humans - 
who looks like a member of the Misfits - and 
you’ve got the recipe for a rip-roaring, blood- 
spraying spectacle. 

Except no one can act. the swordplay is slop- 
pily choreographed the music is cheesy, and the 
dialogue is boring where it should be boldly bad. 
As for the werewolf transfonnation scene at the 
end well, let’s Just say we ain't talkin’ Rick 
Baker-calibre work here. And Anju’s female 
werewolf.’ The most ludicrous creature design 
I’ve ever seen (nice wolf boobies, though). 

Note to director Daiji Hattori: if you’re going 
to make a bad movie, fine, but don't try to make 
a silk purse out of a werewolf’s ear. There is no 
dignity in mediocrity. 

Sean Plummer 
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Skin Effects 


Above Robot effect made ustng Smooth>On s EcoFlextm silicone rubber, 
Psycho Paintim, Slackertm tactile mutator and Skin Titetm on-skin adhesive 
and appliance builder by Stevie Betties Creature FX, www.steviefx.com. 


$l»|[tL Tictilt Mititir is a silicone modir tliat lakes silicone fee 


Order Your 

\ F R E E SMDOTH-nN 

J How-To 


■Py CD-Rom 
'“y On Line 


www.smooth-on.com 
Tel. 800.762.0744 
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Find out in tliis new series by 
'I'oininy Kovaci’v Sonny Liew. Based t)n 
die c lassic Disnew aniinaled lilni. 




New stories based on die elassil lilin and 
\ideo game. By l.andiy \^’:dkel•. Eric: 
Jones & IxHiie De Mai tinis. 
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die cTc'atc)rol die c'lassie animated 
'H' Show (b eg \^ eisman and 
.u tisl Dave Iledgecoek. 
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REVIEWS BY STUART ANDREWS 


THE EDGARALLAN POE COLLECTION. VOLUME 1 
various lengths/lurkerfilms.com 

Known primarily for releasing compilations of H.P. Lovecraft-inspired 
shorts, Lurker Rims have recently focused tfieir sights on yet another liter- 
ary giant of the genre with a collection of shorts that, with varying degrees 
of success, attempt to render die uniquely tormented world of Edgar Allan 
Poe, the man who is perhaps as fundamental to horror as Jesus H. Christ is 
to Christianity. 

The highlight of the collection is George Higham’s richly textured, stop- 
motion animated homage Annabel Lee (RM#29i, Poe’s tragic ballad of true 
love ravaged by cruel fate. In this graphically intense adaptation, Poe him- 
self takes centre stage as a man desperate to reconnect with his dearly 
departed sweettieart, and who’s driven to distraction amidst an onslaught 
of hallucinatory visions. Despite some dodgy music and uninspired voice- 
over narration, Amabel Lee stands as a hugely impressive, painstaking 
labour of love that faithfully preserves the spirit of Poe. 

Next up is Alfonso Suarez’s interpretation of The Tell-Tale Heart starring 
Spanish horror icon Paui Naschy as a man who, very late in life, takes 
revenge upon his brother after having endured an entire childhood haunted 
by the sound of his sibling's beating heart. Exquisitely shot in intensely dra- 
matic black and white, Suarez’s film manages to capture the malevolent 
atmosphere of Poe’s story despite taking great liberties with the source 

ZOMBIE MOVIE 
15 mins/2chums.com 

For New Zealand-born filmmakers Michael laboration is Zombie Movie, the tale of tiiree young blokes who run out of gas 
J. Asquith and Ben Stenbeck, aspiring to and get stuck in their car amidst a full-scale undead revolt. Completely sur- 
make a mark on the dubious sub-subgenre of rounded, running out of food and smokes, and not being the sharpest knives 
the zomedy carries with it the inevitable bur- in the drawer, every plan they hatch for escape is hilariously undermined by 

den of having to measure up to Peter Jack- their general lack of foresight. Zombie Movie is riddled with characteristic 

son’s Braindead[ak.a. Dead Allvd}. And given Jacksonesque splatterstick wit, great makeup effects, and inventive visual 
the fact that both filmmakers also worked on gags. And directors Asquith and Stenbeck do a supreme job of sustaining a 

the crew of Lord of the Rings, expectations compelling sense of cinematic style given the cramped setting of the car’s 

increase exponentially. Tlie result of their col- interior. It’s clear these two kiwis work very well under pressure. 



material. In terms of plot, it’s a name-only adaptation, which is where it ulti- 
mately fails, as a preposterously loose one. 

Swinging over to the other extreme is the last {and least) entry in this 
compilation, Peter Bradley’s adaptation of The Raven. With the exception of 
a few scant flourishes into some abstract territory, it’s visually far too liter- 
al an adaptation of Poe’s original. The high point of the piece however is 
Michael Sayers’ narration; his rich and resonant voice imbues the classic 
poem with the perfect degree of gothic import, but unfor- 
tunately the beautiful, melodic words of Poe are all but 
drowned in some unforgivable synthesizer. 

The DVD includes an eight-page booklet and an 
array of special features including an 
illuminating interview with Poe 
expert Paul Day Clemens (who ^ \ 

incidentally, is the same Paul 
Clemens who played the young, 
flesh-hungry Michael Mac- 
Cleary in the 1982 minor 
classic. The Beast Wiffiiri}. 




SHADOW MAN 
1 2 mins/ DMBenullo@aol.com 

Shadow Man is one of those curious films that seems to have everything haps the problem lies in the tired tactics it employs to scare the audience, 
going for it yet fails to register much impact. The problem isn’t with its sub- devices such as breaking a moment of quiet tension with the sudden and 

ject matter. Writer/director David Benullo explores some wonderfully dark, jarring sound of a telephone ringing. Ultimately. Shadow Man is like one of 

fairy tale territory with his story of Kevin, a small boy convinced that wittiin those well-groomed, good-looking professional types you might meet at an 

all shadows lurks a terrible monster ready to gobble up young children, The office Christmas party who, despite being very nice and polite, are corn- 

problem is definitely not with its execution. Shadow Man is slickly edited and pietely forgettable. * 
beautifully shot with vibrant colours and impressive special effects. So per- 
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A poetic tale of madness and horror from directol 
Chano Urueta. The Witch’s Mirror i? a ^ 
landmark film of the Mexi-horror eenre. 


A visually Itfc, gothic story based on the legend 
of La Lloron^ Corse of the Crying Woman is 
I \ considered a true horror classic. 


Completely Re-AIastered Picture & Sound 
from Newly Restored Vault Elements 
Bilingual Menus in English & Spanish 
Audio Commentary by Founder of 
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Exclusive CasaNegra Loteria Game Card 
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ever has possessed the ship has also taken a 
hold of one of their own and plans to take 
them straight back to Hell. 

Event Horizon is often described as "The 
Shining in space”, an apt comparison as it 
shares a similar escalating dread, unseen 
menace, and terrifying hallucinations. But 
it’s also one of the only films to make effec- 
tive use of those much-lambasted MTV-style 
quick-cut edits. Employed sparingly to show 
flashes of gory torture, it hints at a truly dis- 
turbing vision of Hell (try stepping through 
these sequences frame by frame for a closer 
look at .some of the mo.st appalling gore 
scenes ever). 

In the extensive special features, which 
include numerous making-of docs, a direc- 
tor’s commentary, deleted scenes, and con- 
cept sketches, it’s revealed that the final edit 
was so rushed by the studio that director Paul 
W.S. Anderson didn’t get the opportunity to 
release the version of the film he wanted to. 
He laments the brevity of the final cut and 
the amount of gore that had to be clipped for 
an R-rating, which explains why certain 
characters and plot points feel underdevel- 
oped. It does not, however, account for the 
occasionally cheesy, overwrought action 
sequences. 

Love it or hate it. dismiss it or debate it, 
few would dispute that Event Horizon is 
Anderson's most accomplished genre fea- 
ture. That said, fans will find this collector’s 
edition about as definitive as it gets. 

Monica S. Kuebler 

HORROR BVVGn 
BCW^Re! 

mwm OFM CITY (196^1 

starring Hansjorg Felmy, Marianne Koch 
and Dietmar Schonherr 
Directed by Edwin Zbonek 
Written by Robert A. Stemmie 
and Bryan Edgar Wallace 

OTIOFM RED 0RERID|12| 

starring Christopher Lee, Klaus Kinski 

and Adrian Hoven 

Directed by Helmut Ashley 

Written by Egon Eis and Edgar Wallace (novel) 

Retromedia 

The lurid cover of this double-bill DVD 
suggests that viewers will be treated to some 
1960s shlock suspense while also catching a 
sneak preview of two young actors who went 
on to make their mark redefining the vam- 
pire film: Christopher Lee and Klaus Kinski. 
The reality is that the brain trust at Retrome- 
dia have stretched the truth about as far as it 
can go without snapping. 


BLRCK HOLe HeLL 

EM«N|1]| 

starring Laurence Fishburne, Sam Neill 
and Kathleen Quinlan 
Directed by Paul W.S. Anderson 
Written by Philip Eisner 
Paramount Home Entertainment 

Dismissed by some, lauded 
by others. Event. Horizon 
arguably remains one of the 
most frightening motion pic- 
tures to come out of Hollywood 
in the last ten years. While by 
no means a flawless movie, it 
docs masterfully combine the 
psychological with pure gore 
for maximum edge-of-your-seat 
tension. Nine years after its the- 
atrical release. Paramount final- 
ly gives the film a long-overdue 
two-disc collectors’ edition DVD. 

The story follows the crew of a salvage 
vessel (which includes Fishburne and Quin- 


lan in a pair of strong performances) on 
route to the long-lost space ship the film is 
named for. It apparently has been travelling 
through a hell dimension, if not Hell itself, 
for the past seven years - a journey trig- 
gered by the ship’s 
engine which opens a 
black hole in order to 
break the light-speed 
barrier. 

The crew, who arc 
Joined by Dr. William 
Weir (Neill), designer 
of the Event Horizon, 
aren’t aboard the aban- 
doned craft long before 
they experience horrif- 
ic visions of their 
worst fears. Shortly 
thereafter their ship- 
mates begin to turn up 
dead by increasingly gory means (the 
medical bay evisceration scene in particular 
stands out. even after being cut to secure an 
R-rating). They quickly discover that what- 
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NO SHIRT, no SHOeS. NO POINT 


IHE GAUDENER |I97G| 

Starring Joe Dallesandro, Katharine Houghton 
and Rita Gam 

Written and directed by James H. Kay 
Subversive Cinema 

Stone-faced hunk and pop-culture footnote Joe Dallesandro rase to semi-prominence 
as a prop torso in Andy Warhol’s Factory fare like Trash, Andy Warhol’s Blood for Dracula 
and Flesh for Frankenstein. He ms even immortalized in Lou Reed’s hit Walk On The Wild 
Side (“Little Joe never once gave it away/Everybody had to 
pay and pay”). He’s almost as famous for being shirtless as 
Iggy Pop, although by contrast Iggy made a name for himself 
by actually doing something while shirtless. 

According to director James H. Kay in the featurette 
accompanying The Gardener Seeds ofEvitf, Daliesan- 
dra "wanted to prove he was an actor, and not just a side of 
beef” in his first post-Factory role. Kay’s choice of metaphor 
is interesting, since Dallesandro’s performance here is dismal 
by human standards but pretty impressive for a side of beef. 

Set in lush Costa Rica, The Gardener presents a coterie of 
rich American executives whose bored, spoiled wives sit 
around pining for them while they’re away on business trips. 
Katharine Houghton (Guess Who’s Coming to Dinnei), 
plagued with the worst case of split ends since that guy from the Doobie Brothers, plays 
Ellen, one of said neglected spouses, who decides to liven up her home with a spot of 
exotic foliage. Enter mumbling ornament Dallesandro and voila: the garden blooms spec- 
tacularly, Elizabeth’s marriage begins to crumble less spectacularly, and superstitious ser- 
vants spout dire warnings in a fashion befitting non-white secondary characters with 
funny accents. 

Subversive's liner notes are baldly misleading, touting “gruesome murder sequences” 
and name-dropping Argento and Fulci despite the fact that this is easily one of the tamest 
horror films of the ’70s. The R-rating is downright baffling since, aside from two very brief 
bare-buns shots of Dallesandro, nothing in The Gaidenercou\6 be deemed too strong for 
an ABC movie-of-the-week from the same period. In fact, that’s pretty much what the film 
resembles, from the wooden performances to the uninspired script to the syrupy back- 
ground score. 

Subversive’s reissue is nicely packaged and loaded with extras, but The Gardener - 
which may or may not have been the template for William Friedkin’s tepid The Guardian 
(1 990) - is strictly for you Dallesandro completists. I know you’re out there. Somewhere. 

John W. Bowen 




Edward Zbonck's Monster of London City, the 
title highlighted on the cover, docs feature a knife- 
wielding murderer who slashes a few throats along 
the way, but Lee and Kinski actually star in the sec- 
ond feature. Secret of the Red Orchid. Both arc Ger- 
man films shot in England starring mostly Gennan 
actors, and are based on novels by father-son crime 
writers Edgar and Bryan Wallace. 

Monster of London City is the superior of the two 
and can actually claim some kinship to the horror- 
suspense genre. With plenty of visual references to 
the fog-and-shadow palette of 
German Expressionism, and 
winding hallways and land- 
ings lifted from Fritz Lang's 
M. the movie occasionally 
achieves an atmosphere of 
claustrophobic angst. Unfor- 
tunately the tension is 
destroyed by the ridiculous 
plot, which involves a copy- 
cat killer enacting the mur- 
ders from a West End play 
based on the crimes of Jack 
the Ripper. 

The play is supposed to be so terrifying that a 
local MP wants the production shut down, but the 
scenes enacted in the movie would shame any self- 
respecting alcoholic high school drama teacher. 
There’s also the problem that the real murders - 
which the police keep insisting involve gruesome 
mutilation - are performed onscreen and without 
any real bloodletting in a matter of seconds. But 
watch the film for the great London exterior shots 
and over-the-top jazz soundtrack. 

Secret of the Red Orchid (directed by Helmut Ash- 
ley) is a standard police procedural with Lee as an 
FBI agent investigating London gangs (?), and is so 
badly dubbed that when a woman is given a gift of 
a rare orchid she says to her admirer. “You should- 
n't be!” We don't even get to hear the velvet tones of 
Christopher Lee - he's dubbed by an American actor 
obviously accustomed to playing inspirational col- 
lege quarterbacks - and Klaus Kinski as a weaselly 
hood is many years away from his turn as Nosferatu, 
The film does feature possibly the hammiest por- 
trayal of an English butler in motion picture history, 
which is scary in its own way. 

James Grainger 
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"Brutal and intense" -Monsters At Play 
starring Debbie Rochon & Jason Waiter 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

■ Commentary with director Eric Thornett, 
star Jason Wauer and music composer Jason Russler 
• SPIDER GHOST, an original short film by director 
Eric Thornett • Deleted and alternate scenes 
• DVD-ROM music tracks 


"A bizarre, mind-bending film noir. . .which 
plays like a collaboration between Raymond 
Chandler and David Lynch" -Film Threat 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

• Commentary with co-writer/producer Marty Langford 
and co-writer/director Warren Amerman 

• Behind-the scenes featurettes 
' Deleted scenes 

‘ Gag reel 

• Music video • Trailers 


"At last, a 'Brain' movie with brains and 
backbone. . .delivers a quick hit to the 
cerebellum before it's through." 

-Steven R. Bisette, Swamp Thing, Taboo 


He's Cheeky 
& He's Cruel t 


.HRISTOPHF.R 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

I ' Commentary track with 

H writer/director Simon Sprackling 

I and Funny Man Tim James 

Y • Making'Of featurette "Sorting Funny Man” 

• Interview with Christopher Lee 
' Original short film version of Funny Man 
. Trailers • Pop promo • 8-page booklet: Director’s Diary 
"Christopher Lee returns in a rock 'n ' roll 
nightmare from the nightclubs of hell." 
C0MIN6 JUIY 35 -Derek Malcom, The Guardian; Cannes Jury 

ml . .^^sd's SLOOLf 

A Horror Anthology from the director of 
BLOODSUCKING FREAKS! 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

• New 16x9 widescreen transfer (1.85:1) 

• Commentary track with writer/director Joel M. Reed 

• Featurette with cast and crew • Talent bios 

• New stereo mix • Original mono mix 
"Joel M. Reed. . .manages to display wit, 
imagination and a flair for the macabre. " 

-Romano Tazzi, Film Comment 


www.hereticfilms.com 


www.subversivecinema.com 
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Barrel Entertainment uncnrks the dripping crypt nf 
IP leitJjnkersinfamonslygory ; -a vampire 
' ' apecalypse that proves you cando Dracula on a dime. 


DVlAc-ChKNCE LANCE 


•» ; f 


■ n 1988 an 18-year-old armed with a 
H Super-8 camera and about $5000 
* assembled a ragtag cast and crew, and 
over the course of five years cobbled 
together a film that, when finally 
released on VHS in 1993, had gore- 
hounds scouring video stores for what 
was rumoured to be one of the sickest 
bloodiest flicks ever made. The movie is 
Leif Jonker’s Darkness, and after a long 
hibernation, it debuts in North America on 
DVD in a two-disc set from Barrel Entertain- 
ment that includes the original DIY bloodbath, 
plus a brand-new cut dubbed the ‘'Vampire Version”. 

“I had set out with the intention to make a film about 
the less romantic, harder, colder, more brutal realities of 
vampirism,” director/screenwriter Jonker explains of his 
take on the bloodsucker genre. “Obviously influences 
from ‘harder’ flicks, as well as classic vampire flicks, 
was natural. Evil Dead, Texas Chainsaw, Dawn of the 
Dead, The Omega Man, Near Dark and Salem’s Lot 
all are in there to varying degrees.” 

As promised, there are no giggling courtesans 
spilling out of corsete or effeminate male vampires 
waxing poetic. Instead, Darkness deals with a sadis- 
tic vampire named Liven who rips a 
bloody swath through sleepy sub- 
' urban towns, creating an army of 
> merciless undead followers along 

the way. He’s hunted by a group of 
, y teens led by Tobe, a kid whose 
family and friends are slaughtered 
A by the monsters. From start to fin- 

f ' ish it’s one of the goriest movies 
you’ll ever see. Hardly a minute goes by 
without blood spurting across the screen, 
an eyeball popping or a head exploding. The cli- 
max alone gives the lawn mower scene in Peter Jack- 
son’s Dead Alive a very chunky run for its money. 

“I wanted it to be much gorier with a lot more blood,” 


Regardless, the cash-strapped effects are inventive 
enough to elevate the film above its invasive heavy metal 
score and expectedly amateur dialogue. Hollywood 
movies with multi-million dollar budgete haven’t accom- 
plished half of the gross-out effects as effectively as 
Jonker’s novice crew did. it’s something he’s particularly 
proud of. 

“Of the effects’! made, my favourite would probably be 
the melting/exploding monster at the end of the film,” he 
boasts. “I tried to emulate the pulsing eyeballs of the 
Palmer-monster in Carpenter’s The Thing by running a 
couple air-hoses to a couple of round beads with a con- 
dom over them that was filled with white pancake make- 
up and water. We put an eardrop ball on the other end of 
the hose and when the ball was squeezed - voila! - the 
eyeballs pulsed.” 

Not surprisingly, additional footage of exploding vam- 
pires, extended gore sequences and behind-the-scenes 
special effecb featurettes are prominent in the four-plus 
hours of extras included in the set. Changes to Darkness: 
The Vampire Version include new music (with even more 
metal from the band Apostasy), removal of the narration 
and, surprisingly, a shorter running time. 

Originally strapped for resources, Jonker - who even 
gave his own blood to help finance the movie - was 
forced to add narration the first time around to cover plot 
holes caused by a variety of production problems and a 
lack of editing time. The Vampire Version restores his 
original concept. 

He explains, “I lost two scenes that were in the regu- 
lar 86-minute version of the film, but added back in 
seven, a couple of which have never been seen any- 
where, not even as a supplemental. However, since the 
new overall edit is so much tighter, it’s actually a couple 
minutes shorter, clocking in around 84 minutes. The 
Vampire Version is definitely leaner and meaner because 
we packed a lot more movie into a shorter running time." 

Although Jonker has continued to work in the industry, 
on everything fi-om industrial films to Hollywood movies 
like Mars Attacks!, he hasn't directed a second feature. 





pines Jonker, “but [we] were limited by our lack of Not that he isn’t trying, though; Darkness: The Vampire 

money, resources and experience. During the climax, I Version includes teaser trailers for Skull Full and Dark- 

really wanted a literal river of blood and boiling flesh to ness 2- two of several horror projects he’d like to get off 
be rolling down the hillside while the burning, melting the ground - plus he's in talks to do a bigger budget 

vampires struggled to continue their chase after our remake of Darkness. 



heroes. I wanted them to be trudging through a shin- “I want to make another horror film,” he says. “I want 
deep, crimson landscape of gore, but when your most to make [it] so bad I can taste it. The game ain't over ’til 

expensive effect in the movie is only around $20, you do you give up or die, and I’m not dead yet!" 

what you can with what you got.” 
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In this notorious sickle, two 12,000-year-old 
members of a superhuman tribe, doomed to 
roam the planet eternally aged, eternally hungry 
for lost youth, only regained by sacrificing a 
teenage virgin! Aldo Ray and scream queen 
Linnea Quigley head the cast In this 
grindhouse-era classic. Includes audio 
commentary, extended and deleted scenes, 
photo gallery, trailers, and more! 


SPECIAL FEATURES* 

• Audio Commentary with 
Lawrence D. Foldes & Linnea Quigley 

• Extended & Deleted Scenes 

• Gruel! (workprint gore outtakes) 

• Photo Gallery 

• Theatrical Trailers 

• TV Spot 


4T’S THE 


DARK SKY FILMS PRESENTS THREE CLASSIC BLOOD-CHURNERS FROM THE LEGENDARY BRITISH STUDIO 


Asylum 
showcases 
Peter Cushing, 
Britt Ekland, 
Herbert Lorn, and 
Patrick Magee in 
four tales of 
madness and 
terror told by 
inmates in a 
mental asylum. 


And Now The 
Screaming Starts!, 
one of the more 
infamous “killer 
hand" movies, 
features 
Peter Cushing, 
Herbert Lorn and 
Stephanie Beacham 
diabolically 
intertwined In a 
ghostly tale of rape 


[7/e features Peter 
Cushing, Charles 
Gray and Michael 
Gambon and other 
guests Invited to a 
millionarle's 
high'Security 
country mansion 
for an unusual 
hunt: one of the 
guests Is a 
werewolf! 


and revenge. 


Available at local retailers or online at www.darkskyfilms.com 
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NoShame Films releases two little-knowii 
gialli and one little caped Killer in the 

m EMILIO MumeLio 

KILLEO OUUH BOX SET. 


Keo-HeMoeo 

SexKki^ 


by CRMS ALEXANDER 


T he name Emilio P. Miraglia may not mean anything to you, but up- 
and-coming Eurohorror home video imprint NoShame Films wants to 
ensure that it does. Their new oversized Emilio Miraglia Killer Queen 
Box Set packages one of the workman Italian dynamo's best-known 
thrillers, The Night Evelyn Came Out of the Grave, along with the consid- 
erably more obscure The Red Queen Kills 7 Times on one glorious DVD. 


The box comes with a cute seven-inch replica of the caped, masked mur- 
dering Queen herself, but this collector’s addendum is just icing. The label 
has painstakingly restored these underrated efforts and reintroduced 
Miraglia as a true terror contender whose eye for decadence is on par, and 
occasionally surpasses, his more celebrated contemporaries. 


THE NIGHT EVELYN CAME 
OUT OF THE GRAVE (1971) 

Long haunting the public domain ghetto in 
heavily censored, dirty-looking editions, Evelyn - 
a twisty turny, kinky and playful exercise in 
demented cinematic eccentricity - finally gets a 
proper (and definitive) release. 

Anthony Steffan (Djan- 
go) stars as the kooky 
Lord Cunningham, a 
sadistic newlywed head 
case who can’t seem to 
shake his habit of drug- 
ging, torturing and killing 
pretty young red-headed 
girls in his rundown fam- 
ily castle. Seems Cun- 
ningham’s previous wife 
(the titular Evelyn) bit the 
dust some time ago and her loss (and his possi- 
ble hand in such) has rendered him homicidally 
daft. 

Surrounding this deranged yet charming blue- 
blood killer is a rogue’s gallery of sleazy charac- 
ters. Double crosses, family secrets, messy mur- 


ders and a perverse, morally messed-up multiple 
climax make up the bulk of the drama, but this 
one is primarily noteworthy for the unbelievable 
zipper-snapping scene with Eurobabe Erika Blanc 
(The Devils Nightmare. Kill, Baby... Kill!) doing a 
full-on striptease in a coffin. 

Along with the pristine print, extras include 
interviews with production designer Lorenzo 
Baraldi and Blanc, and a fantastic collector’s 
booklet. 

THE RED QUEEN KILLS 
7 TIMES (1972) 

The second full-on horror film (and last picture, 
period) from Miraglia is a crazy, visually intoxicat- 
ing giallo full of sex, stylized violence and night- 
mare logic. The beautiful Barbara Bouchet (Don’t 
Torture a Duckling stars as Kitty, one half of a pair 
of eternally squabbling sisters who stand to 
inherit a king’s ransom from their recently 
deceased grandfather. The catch is that Kitty and 
other members of her family are obliged to wait 
one year to collect. Suddenly, an ancient legend 
about a killer Red Queen that murders seven peo- 
ple every 100 years appears to come into vivid. 


throat-ripping reality as everyone close to Kitty is 
slowly stalked and slaughtered by a knife-wield- 
ing, red-caped maniac. 

The bigger-budgeted Queen (known in some 
circles as Blood Feast) is a marked improvement 
visually on Evelyn, but it lacks that film's narrative 
thrust, feeling at times like a flabby rehash of 
Bava's Blood and Black Lace. What Miraglia does 
best here is focus almost exclusively on stimulat- 
ing the eye with some of the most jaw-dropping 
over-saturated colour schemes I’ve ever seen, 
played against a saucy, addictive score by fre- 
quent Ennio Morricone collaborator Bruno Nicolai. 
Oh, and a very young, very yummy Sybill Danning 
also makes an appearance - so really, what’s not 
to love? 

Long available to the Anglo market in shoddy 
bootleg form, NoShame presents the full-on Red 
Queen experience - the film looks and sounds 
spectacular, though many sources claim a more 
sexually explicit version exists somewhere that 
prolongs an already nasty rape sequence. Extras 
include an alternate opening to the film, inter- 
views with actor Marino Mase, and more with 
Baraldi and Blanc. A must for Italian horror fans 
and offbeat cinema collectors alike. % 
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-mUL THOH STHHS in THIS "ttBCM T SHOCH" HnEROB CLHSSIO! 


A hot new rock group... their sexy young girlfriends... it should've been the best 
time of their lives, but it ended up being a ROCK ‘N’ ROLL NiGHTHAREl 

Recording some new music in an isolated farmhouse, the band Triton gets more 
than they bargained fer when something horrifying stirs in the darkness. Etejnal 
evil haunis Ibis place and Ihe band members starl turning into demons from Hell 
itself! After a day of making music - and making love - Ibis band is slarling to 
break op... one by one... limb by limb. The band’s lead singer, John (Jon-MikI 
Thorl Trilon, holds the key to defeating this horror once and for all... a secret that 
culminates in a battle between good and evil! Trilon versus Ihe Devil himself! 

This is it! The hard rock cult sensation ROCK 'N' ROLL NIGHTMARE finally 
r^lodes onto home video in this amazing Synapse Films Special Edition! 
^ailable for the first time on DVD with rockin’ special features, a killer 
Pfilfufeffnition video transfer from the original negative and a brain-melting 
^nastered 5.1 Dolby Digital soundtrack! Featuring a head-banging heavy metal 
Kpndirackby rock sensation Jon-Mikl Thor and some amazing visual and special 
ime-np effects! 


^ew. Widescreen High-Definition (1.78:1) Transfer from the Original 35mm 
^^^ere Negative 

'• Audio Commentary from Director John Fasano and Heavy Metal Icon and 
Sfar, Jon-Mikl Thor 

New Dolby Digital 5.1 Surround Soundtrack Re-Mixed for This Home Video 
Release 

• Original 2il Dolby Digital Mono Soundtrack 

• REVEUTIONS OF A ROCK 'N’ ROLL WARRIOR - The Life and History of 
Jon-Mikl Thor Feafurette 

• CREATING A CHILD-WOLF - Behind-the-Scenes Make-Up Featorette 

• ROCK ’N’ SHOCK MEMORIES - Rare Footage from the Set of ROCK ’N' ROU 
NIGHTMARE 

• MUSIC VIDEOS for "ENERGT and "WE LIVE TO ROCK" 

•Liner Notes by IAN JANE 

• New Video Introduction and Afterward by Jon-Mikl Thor 


WHEN THE BAHD^’ram TO ROCK. 
HEADS START TO ROLL! 


1987 / RATED R / APPROX. 89 H1NS. / COLOR / NTSC 
1.78:1 /DD5.1 / SFD0055 


ALSO AVAILAl 
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Vid Canada 






Dark Sky’s fresh wave of classic alien invasion DVDs are 
more than just drive-in movies... they may he our only hope. 





If we.cSn thank anyone for saving mankind from the constant barrage of 
marauding a.lien invaders since the early 1960s, it’s low-budget B-filmmak- 
ers, Even though these daring . auteurs often had to disguise their work as 
mindless sci-fi/horror films - so as not to be discovered by our potential ' 
intergalactic conquerors - their entirely fact-based instructional films were 


: EARTH 

by Paul Corupe 

actually made to present us with strategies for dealing with a wide variety of 
invasion scenarios. With the thfeat of total alien annihilation always looming, 
Dark Sky Films has preserved several of these key tactical guides on DVD to . 
help safeguard against future attacks.. 


Prince of Space (1959) 

Scenario: An impressively 

H mustachioed space villain, the 
Phantom of Krankor, discovers 
we have developed a top secret 
rocket fuel and devises a plan 
to kidnap the world’s leading 
scientists. 

Secret Alien Weapon: A death 
ray accompanied by a devastatingly evil laugh. 

Contingency Plan: Recruit the services of the 
Prince of Space, the secret superhero identity of a 
mild-mannered Tokyo bootblack. Shooting energy 
bolts out of a broken car radio antenna, the Prince 
can trace the Phantom back to his space lair for 
an intergalactic rescue. 

Secondary Line of Defense: A peerless informa- 
tion network of keen, shoeshining orphans. 

Probability of Survival: 90% - Krankor weapons 
inexplicably do not work on the Prince, though the 
Phantom seems to forget this every time they do 
battle. 

InTaslon of the 
Neptune Men (i96i) 

Scenario: Bullet-headed Neptune invaders 
attempt to conquer Earth with a variety of amaz- 
ing weapons, including a climate changing 
machine and a ray that makes electrical devices 
run backwards. 

Secret Alien Weapon: Just when the Neptunian 
mothership seems doomed, it can decimate our 
tiny model cities by launching dozens of laser- 
equipped UFOs. 

Contingency Plan: Assuming the Prince of Space 
is busy on Krankor, the carbon-copy Space Chief 
and his slightly rickety rocket car must be imme- 
diately mobilized. 

Secondary Line of Defence: Earth's quasi-futur- 
istic electro-barrier Defense Shield should pre- 
vent missile attacks. 

Probability of Survival: 100% - With bone- 
crushing kung fu superstar Sonny Chiba {The 
Streetfightei) underneath Space Chief’s mask, 
Neptune doesn’t stand a chance. 


Creation of the 
Huamnolda (1963) 

H Scenario: After a devastating 
atomic war. Earth rebuilds with 
the help of grey-skinned 
robots derogatorily known as 
“Clickers”. The ’bots revolt, 
however, and enlist the help of 
a traitorous scientist to 
replace dead heads of state 
with identical “humanoid” doubles. 

Secret Alien Weapon: The robots have been 
designed by celebrated Universal Monster make- 
up man Jack Pierce. 

Contingency Plan: A secret organization. The 
Order of Flesh and Blood, must be established to 
protect the human race. Warning: the possibility 
of The Order being infiltrated by robot doubles is 
very high. 

Secondary Line of Defence: An unending 
onslaught of civil rights allusions. 

Probability of Survival: 10% - but iuckily it 
should only cost about $20 in balsa wood and 
sparkly shirts to fix up Earth to the way it was 
before. 

War Between the Planets 

(1965) 

Scenario: Floods, volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes are destroying major metropolises, all 
because a strange, living planet has entered our 
orbit. 

Secret Alien Weapon: If the planet’s gassy emis- 
sions don’t get you, ite molten pits of Jeli-0 will. 

Contingency Plan: To stop the planet’s collision 
course with Earth, a crew of badly-dubbed Italian 
astronauts must disable the alien world using a 
small axe. 

Secondary Line of Defence: We may be able to 
lull the planet into remission with boring scenes 
of made-up space jargon. 

Probability of Survival: 50% -This mission may 
become so tedious that everyone may give up 
caring about if Earth is destroyed or not. 



Frankenstein Meets the 
Space Monster (1965) 


Scenario: An icy space queen 
and her crew of chubby. Nos- 
feratu-like men arrive on 
Earth to repopulate their 
wartorn planet of Mars by 
kidnapping bikini-clad human 
girls (also see: Mars Needs 
Women). 

Secret Alien Weapon: A 
caged beast covered in what appears to be yak 
hair. 

Contingency Plan: Launch a rocket ship piloted 
by an android. Fearing reprisal, the aliens will 
shoot him down in the Puerto Rican desert, 
scrambiing his circuits and scarring his face. 
When the malfunctioning robot goes kiil-crazy, 
direct him towards the Martian’s octagonal ship. 

Secondary Line of Defence: An impressive array 
of stock footage combined with an awesome rock 
’n’ roll soundtrack. 

Probability of Survival: 75% - If the aliens can 
overlook the fact that Earth’s hero doesn’t actual- 
ly look or act like Frankenstein’s monster, we may 
just be savedl % 
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EXOP.CISM: 

I HE POSSESSION OF GMl. BOVVERS 


\ 


is. 


BASfiD ON THt HOKRirVING 
Du TRUt. LVENTS THAT INSl’IRLD 

^ THE EXORCfST 



Based on true events 

THAT INSPIRED 

THE EXORCIST 

“Scarier than STIGMA... 
More disturbing than The Entity!” 

- Monstersandcritics.com 

A Vermont psvchiairist suggeas unorthodox (reuiment for a child displaving erratic and violent '' 
hehuvior. Certain she believes she has been possessed by the Devil, the doctor caniacis a 
Catholic pricta to perform the holy rite of exorcism. Ilial is when the true horror begas. ... 


STREET DATE: June 20, 200G 

AVAILABLE AT: 

amazon.ca 
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The Czechoslovakian New Wave of the 
1960s launched the careers of such interna- 
tionally renowned directors as Milos Forman 
(One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest) and Ivan 
Passer (Culter's iHiy), but operating on the 
fringes of this movement were experimental- 
ists like Jan Svankmajer (RMU5I) and Juraj 
Herz. Svankmajer would eventually find criti- 
cal acclaim and a dedicated cult following in 
the West but the work of Juraj Herz remains 
shrouded in relative obscurity. 

Herz is responsible for a number of avant- 
garde horror films (most notably, 1972’s Mor- 
giana and 19815 The Vampire of Ferat) but it 
is his 1968 darkly satirical, expressionist hor- 
ror The Cremator (Spulovac mrivol) which is 
widely considered to be his masterpiece. After 
its initial theatrical run. The Cremator effec- 
tively slipped into the cosmic ether, but thanks 
to the folks over at UK-based 
Second Run DVD, Herz’s forgot- 
ten classic has resurfaced on a 
Region 2 disc. 

Set in 1939 Prague shortly 
before the Nazi occupation of the 
city, The Cremator tells the tale 
of one Karl Kopfrkingl, a wealthy 
crematorium owner who is 
seduced into the Nazi party 
amidst promises of a lucrative 
future as an official cremator of 
the Third Reich. When it is 
explained to him that his fortunes will likely 
be compromised by the fact that his wife and 
children arc part Jewish, he ruthlessly plots 
their demise, justifying his actions with the 
insane belief that cremating their bodies will 
merely serve to liberate their souls from the 
earthbound suffering of the flesh. 


\4NT.nGe Horror i^elssues 

MAROUEE 


In a somewhat similar 
fashion to such anti-hero 
cult classics as Caspar 
Noe’s I Stand Alone and 
Gerald Kargl's Angst, in 
The Cremator the viewer 
is plunged headlong into 
the inescapable vortex of 
its lead character's malev- 
olent imagination. His 
demented musings func- 
tion not only as dark, 
satirical comments on the 
Nazis' “Final Solution” 
but on the moral decay of bourgeoisie life in 
general. Ironically, the shooting of The Crema- 
tor was temporarily interrupted by the 1968 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia when star 
Hrusinsky went into hiding for a brief period 
before returning to finish the film. 

Anyone familiar with the work of Jan 
Svankmajer will immediately notice a range of 
stylistic similarities in Herzs film. As is the 
case with many of Svankmajer’s films. The 
Cremator possesses a heightened awareness of 
textures, sensory detail and a meticulously 
constructed rhythmic montage with .some very 
striking visual juxtapositions. Such compar- 
isons to Svankmajer are perfectly understand- 
able when one considers that Herz 
is a long-time colleague of the 
great Czech animator: both studied 
puppetry at the Prague Academy of 
Performing Arts, both were 
employed at the same theatre. Herz 
acted in a couple of Svankmajers 
short films and Svankmajer him- 
self built the sets for Herz’s 1978 
feature The Ninth Heart. In fact, 
both men were even bom on the 
exact same day - September 4th. 
1934. 

But regardless of these obvious influences, 
Herz’s film stands firmly on its own merits. 
The cinematography is fantastic, with intense- 
ly composed images, a brooding atmosphere 
and some masterfully choreographed camera 
movements. Kopfrkingl’s spiralling descent 




The Cremator 
(SpalovaC mrtvol) 
A film by 
Juraj Herz 


The Cremator: Juraj Herz's masterpiece of 
expressionist horror. 

ing and operatic score from frequent 
Svankmajer composer Zdenek Liska. This is 
one of those rare films where all the elements 
seem to work in perfect harmony with one 
another and it quickly becomes quite clear that 
you’re watching the work of a visual poet who 
intimately under.stand.s his craft and whose 
deliberate use of the medium announces his 
intentions decisively. 

Second Run DVD has done a great service 
to this film with a stunning transfer, but one of 
the most interesting aspects of the release is in 
the Special Features, where the enigmatic and 
exceptionally quirky Brothers Quay appear in 
an extremely rare on-camera interview to 
introduce the film. This interview reveals a 
very curious aspect of the bizarre identical 
twins; they appear to be lelepathically 
entwined, with one frequently finishing the 
other's thoughts (a look back at their interview 
in RM#5] captures some of this strange 
dynamic as the brothers choose to speak as one 
unit). But their otherworldly .strangeness aside, 
it is their outright enthusiasm for the film and 
their penetrating critique which makes the 
interview so compelling. The Cremator is rec- 
ommended for horror fans hungry to sink their 
teeth into a challenging and uniquely stylized 
vision worthy of careful study. 

Stuart Andrews 


into la-la land is captured perfectly by a haunt- 
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CBi- iRinfts.% fflaiiUiaaiV' iiiiEiiai 


n I am 18 Years or Older 
Send Me the Following: 


CITY: 


EMAIL: 

*NJ Residents add 696 Sales Tax to all orders 


□ SEND ME A CATALOG! $5.00 (no iddi po$t>gi nvided (w cttikis) 


^Coupon May Be Photocopied 


"Kg? 

Playtbinq^ 


SATANS BLACK WEDDING / 

CIMINALLY INSANE 
DVD $19.99 


WHITE SLAVE I 

CALIGULA REINCARNATED AS HITLER 
OVO $19.99 


DEVIL'S BLOODY PLAYTHING 

(2005) Directed by WILLIAM HELlEIRE 
OVD $19.99 


• 1 1 AURWGEMSEffiMiANUEtLE in 
W01WENSWSDN^S*SACRE^ 


“Sloa-O-Rl'iV 


\gorejig3! 


RiPOltm 


Editioa! 


^VD COLLECTION INCLUDES 


All hell's breaking loose in the 
most gniesome "women behind 
bars' film ever made. From the 
legendary master of sleate - 
director Bruno Mattel 
WOMENS PRISON MASSACRE 
OVO $19.93 


Gregory Lamberson's vile, gory and 
gruesome splatter film theatrically 
released in 1 989 and a midnight 
movie favorite for years. 

SLIME CITY 

OVO $19.99 


Under the centre! of a sleary end viotent pimp 
named, Gfivia spends hat time seducing willing 
young women in front of him and his camera. 
MISTY MUNDAE in 

FLESH FOR OLIVIA 

(2002) Directed by WILLIAM HELLFIRE 
DVD $29.99 


^R FRANKENSTEIN 

[franco 2-DVD 


liMISTRESS HYDE {Misty Mundae} $19.99 / FEEDING THE MASSES $19.99 I PRISON-A-GO-GO $19.99 I 
P^AMPIRE ECSTASY (1974) $29.99 / SCREAMING DEAD (Misty Mundae) $19.99 / MISTY MUNDAE'S 

K »^D COLLECTION $19.99 / SUBURBAN NIGHTMARE $19.99 t LUST FOR DRACULA Unrated DVD $19.99 
PSYCHO SISTERS $19.99 I ROXANNA (Misty Mundae) $19.99 / ROCK n ROLL FRANKENSTEIN $19.99 
1 / ALTERNATIVE CINEMA 2006 CATALOG $5.00 


Postage: US:$4.00 first item, Canada:$7.00 first Item, Overseas: $11.00 - add $1.00 each additional item 
US Funds Only. N.J. Residents please add 6% Sales Tax 

Order Via Web: www.AlternativeCineina.com Order Via Phone: 973-283-2226 

Order Via Fox: 973-492-8988 Order Via Email: ACWarehouse@aol.com 

Mail Coupon To: Alternative Cinema, Inc - P.O. Box 132 - Butler, New Jersey 07405 USA 


AlternativcCinema 


CHECK 

or 

MONEY ORDER 
(U.S. FUNDS ONLY) 
CREDIT CARD 
ORDERS via 
WEB or PHONE 






If I COULD cfioosF om wouo to OFScmec 
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T he winter of 1988 saw me, as per 
usual, spending way too much time 
combing the aisles of my local video 
shop looking for some new kinda 
creepy kick. On a whim, I picked up 
an unappealingly packaged Paramount box - 
yellow and black with a splash of blood red and 
■ two anglamorous photos of the film’s stars stuck 
- on the front - and strolled home. The picture in 
question was Donald (Demon Seecfi Cammeil’s 
White of the Eye. I was just shy of thirteen then, 
the year I finally noted that human evil was in 
fact a very real threat, that even my gentle, soft 
spoken neighbour could potentially have a fully 
functional human abattoir operating behind the 
locked doors of his basement fruit cellar. 

Up until this point I fancied all psycho killers to 
be relentless Frankenstein-like ogres (Jason, 
The Shape, Freddy) - creatures of blind, bloody 
instinct that sought to puncture warm flesh and 
rip out beating hearts with an indifferent shark- 
like drive and insatiablei appetite. They were 
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monsters of fantasy that could only exist within 
the benign frames of celluloid. White of the Eye 
changed all that, effectively ending my inno- 
cence in under two hours, and opening my child- 
ish eyes wide... perhaps wider than 1 would have 
liked them to be. 

Cammell's rare, long unseen masterpiece of 
suburban macabre casts smoky Raging Bull 
beauty Cathy Moriarty as Joan White, a vaguely 
hippie housewife living an ideal existence with 
her young daughter and stereo repairman hus- 
band Paul (hunky David Keith, director of the 
ttalo horror opus The Curse) in a small Arizona 
desert town. In between bouts of otherwise 
mundane familial bliss (and some surprisingly 
hot sexual encounters) we learn that nearby a 
local madman (or woman) is inflicting a grue- 
some, ritualistic, murderous reign upon lonely, 
unsuspecting women. Suspicion falls squarely 
on family man Paul when evidence shows that a 
rare tire track found at one of the crime scenes 
matches those on his pickup truck. Tensions 


by Chris Alexander 

mount, fidelities are tested and eventually 
blood-freezing horror takes hold when Joan 
makes a sickening discovery about her man’s 
“secret stash” that throws her entire orbit off its 
axis. In a startling, jarring change of tone and 
pace, this violent, heated thriller turns from ter- 
rifying to outright insane as the film inexplicably 
morphs from an unnerving, realistic domestic 
psycho thriller into a hyperbolic horrific riff on 
Mad Ma)t. 

High gloss, stylized Argento-esque murders, 
plenty of quaintly distracting small-town “How 
do!’’, a strong sense of lyrical mysticism and, 
eventually, all-out anarchy reign supreme in 
perhaps one of the most extreme and viscerally 
upsetting love stories ever examined onscreen. 

And make no mistake, beneath all its bloodshed 
and terror. White of the Eye is a love story, albeit 
one where the protagonist happens to adore a ' 
serial killer. Cammell's Nicolas Roeg-influenced 
visuals (the two were collaborators on the 
equally odd 1970 death-rock trip Performance) 
and larger than life characterizations will keep 
even the most open-minded viewers chal- 
lenged. Plus, Pink Floyd percussionist -NicK 

Mason’s score, which veers madly between 
pulsing noise experiments and cheesy ’80s pop 
riffs, frames the film with an equally woozy 
soundscape. 

If I could choose one word to describe White 
of the Eye it would be: unstable. It simply refus- 
es to behave or conform to any sensible sense 
of cinema and that’s what I love about it. In a 
grimly appropriate denouement, director Cam- 
mell would commit a kind of ritualistic suicide in 
1996, shooting himself in the forehead to 
achieve a zen-like slow death. This unfortunate 
life climax, coupled with his small but powerful 
celluloid legacy (exemplified by the deliriously 
horrifying White of the Eye, which is still only 
available from Paramount as a crappy pan-and- 
scan VHS) is testament to the ever-evident deli- 
cate balance of madness and genius. Alexander 
out... of his mind and loving it. 1;] 
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S et exactly one week after the events 
of the original story, WorfV: Second 
Wave gives credit where it’s due: if 
the Martians were intelligent enough to 
build world-ravaging machines, then the 
great grey octopi would have the where- 
withal to pack some Claritin to treat what 
kills them off in the original story. 

Launched by BOOM! Studios in Febru- 
ary, the second attack is nothing short of a 
direct continuation of the original - this 
time, a survivalist horror story without the 
■'best before" dates. Equally clever and 
ambitious, the comic raises the truly 
despairing question of how humanity can 
survive the second phase of a war that was 
already lost. 

"1 tell myself, 'We’re all going to die and 
there’s nothing I can do about it,’’’ explains 
writer Michael Alan Nelson of his approach 
to the bleak story. “But it gets much worse. 
There are people dying, yes, but it’s not just 
that fact; it’s the fact that there is nothing to 
mourn - they erase you from existence. That 
adds to the horror.” 

If the bad news is that the invasion is 
ongoing, the good news is that Second Wave 
is devastatingly enjoyable so enjoyable 
that it’s likely rookie scribe Michael Alan 
Nelson will join recent up-and-comers 
Robert Kirkman {The Walking Dead) and 
Bryan K. Vaughan (X’ The Last Man) on the 
post-apocalyptic hot list. Like his peers. 
Nelson understands the core balance of pac- 
ing and characterization in the 
comic medium: it’s a fine line, 
and he walks it with aplomb. 

Per pacing, Nelson’s pen- 
chant for sensible in-medias- 
res endings is dazzling; he is 
one of the few writers out there 
capable of simultaneously writ- 
ing for both the serial and the 
trade without making sacrifices 
on one side or the other. The 
launch issue of Second Wave 
was a cleverly disguised recap of the first 
wave, its concluding splash page acting as a 
mirror of the opening splash - but this time 


a great deal more than the sky is 
burning. Issue #2 wrapped with 
a proverbial wrong turn at Albu- 
querque; stumbling into a Mart- 
ian in the sewers who’s enjoying 
a midnight snack (pictured). 

And the current issue ends with 
a dire indication that Martians 
aren’t the only predators on the 
new playing field. These are the 
kinds of cliffiiangers that turn 
slow-bum titles into must-reads. 

On the character front, the 
Martians will remain monsters 
throughout the series, and Nel- 
son has thus far introduced six 
main protagonists in the fonn of 
a ragtag group of Americans 
with little more in common than 
that they’re still alive. 

"We're talking about a global 
catastrophe - seeing this disas- 
ter through a keyhole in the 
door, and I want to do that 
approach as long as possible.’’ 
says Nelson. “CNN is gone, cell 
phones - hell, FM radio - gone. 

Limited by info you can get, 
where do you get it. how do you 
trust it? It’s a fine line; 1 want to 
explain what’s going on without 
explaining too much." 

Other key questions starting to surface 
include the role of the Martians’ red weed, 
why they specifically want to con- 
quer Earth and, of course, how they 
overcame hay fever. Admitted neo- 
phyte Nelson cites his publisher 
Ross Richie as an indispensable 
mentor in this project, conceiving 
of the second wave and passing the 
ball to the 34-year-old former 
high-school English teacher, as 
well as showing him how to 
unveil the story gradually. 

“Ro,s.s helped with writing, to 
reign me in." admits Nelson. “1 had tons of 
ideas, problem was 1 wanted to do it all right 
now. He told me to space them out make 


them work in a comic book way. The [cur- 
rent series] is just now scratching the sur- 
face." 

The conclusion of issue #6 was originally 
scripted to be the end of issue #2. Nelson 
claims to already have enough ideas for 40 
to 60 issues, though his original pitch would 
have seen the series wrap within a dozen, 
and he has three ditTcrent finales in mind. 

Comparisons to Kirkman’s genre-redefin- 
ing Walking Dead will be inevitable and 
deserved. But here’s the core difference that 
makes one think WotW: Second Wave is the 
best thing since sliced calamari: it’s set in a 
post-apocalyptic world where questions do 
have answers - it's just a matter of staying 
alive long enough to learn them. 
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If you think TV doesn’t get more 
depraved than Jerry Springer and his bas- 
tard offspring, then you need to read 7 Days 
to Fame. Writer Buddy Scalera’s clever 
hook involves a graveyard-shift talk show 
that breaks convention 
(since no one’s watching) 
by allowing an ordinary 
old lady to be the only 
guest for an entire week, 
reminiscing about her 
long, ordinary life. But no 
one’s prepared for that 
guest’s on-air suicide at 
week’s end. Or are they? 
That’s just issue #1 of 
three oversized (but regularly priced) 
installments that examine the concerns such 
a show would provoke - deftly doing so 
without passing judgement by having all of 
the grist come straight out of the various 
characters’ mouths. Penciller Dennis Budd 
tries to keep up with the hectic and some- 
times wordy pace, but there are just too 
many talking heads in this book and he ren- 
ders them with uniformly stiff expressions 
and blocky jaws; worse, poor sequencing 
blows the whistle prematurely on a 
powerful final plot twist. Regard- 
less, the appalling notion of 
whether suicide could become 
socially acceptable entertainment 
is handled here with intelligence, 
sensitivity and plenty of effective 
psychological horror. 

Not just a horror antholo- 
gy- Doomed offers comic fans 
adaptations of horror short sto- 
ries, all of which feature a main 
character who is. well, doomed. 

On the curious side, the book is 
adapting the exact same line-up 
of writers in each of its first four issues: 
Richard Matheson, Robert Bloch, F. Paul 
Wilson and David J. Schow. Last year’s 


debut edition earned publisher IDW a 
deserved Eisner nomination, which makes 
issue #2 all the more disappointing. Bottom 
line; the stories have too much talk, too lit- 
tle visualization that isn't completely static 
(Matheson’s Crickets? Seriously?) and too 
few effective twist endings (only Schow’s 
Bagged really works). Sure, sure, blame the 
source material, not the publisher. Fair 
enough, but someone green-lit Crickets for 
adaptation. Compliments for the cringe- 
inducing cover, though - get Wilson to 
write (and of course adapt) a story about 
that\ 

Fan$ of Gorey. Sendak and Burton 

will need Dreadful Ed like they need oxy- 
gen, But regular horror types who don't 
snicker at poetry and children's fiction will 
also get a kick out of tapping their own 
giddy inner kid. The premise: what happens 
when a human baby and the Boogeyman’s 
child get switched at birth? Well, our titular 
protagonist is the human in Boogey’s cloth- 
ing and, at the risk of getting ahead of our- 
selves, there’s a perfect set-up for a sequel 
that would reveal the fate of the latter. The 
rhymes are flat-out fun and the art is suit- 
ably outlandish. But it’s the little details that 
really grab; a giant head driving a car in the 
bottom of the panel introducing the monster 
city of Nocturnia. the 
Boogeyman's dinner 
tabic looking more like a 
rooftop cityscape, and 
the B’man himself ren- 
dered Nosferatu-like with 
a bleached toucan beak. 
One minor complaint; 
Troy Nixey's marvellous 
pictures don’t always 
match the text. They never 
contradict it. but some- 
times they take a page or 
two to catch up, which is 
inadvertently distracting. 

A clever blend of two distinct invasions 
- vampires and ’60s Brit-pop. Night Trip- 
pers quite validly places the romantic 




bloodsuckers in the highest echelons of the 
entertainment industry, notably the record 
labels. Purist horror fans will find that the 
art in this 1 84-pagc one-shot tends to lean a 
little too much towards pop (over vamp) 
culture, but when the carnage kicks in. the 
psychedelic rainbow gets heavy on the red. 
White there is no shortage of tooth-in-check 
music references 
throughout - "1 

imagine you're not 
exactly a day trip- 
per, are you?"- nei- 
ther the dialogue 
nor the narrative 
ever get punny to 
the point of dis- 
traction. Better 
still, writer Mark 
Ricketts and artist 
Micah Farritor 
introduce a 

unique, distraction-free device that 
allows the reader to witness any given char- 
acter's inner thoughts at arbitrary moments. 
If I were a comic writer. I’d cop this style 
faster than you can say “His Satanic 
Majesty’s Request.’’ % 
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The Best in Horror Comes 
FROM Leisure Books! 

NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN PAPERBACK— 
THE AUTHOR’S UNCUT, 
UNCENSORED VERSION! 


Includes a bonus short story! 


“Who’s the scariest guy in America? 
Probably Jack Ketchum, the outlaw 
horror writer whose terrifying first novel, 
Off Season, is finally available uncut.” 

—STEPHEN KING 


For author interviews and excerpts, as well as more great 
fiction from writers like Richard Laymon, Brian Keene and 
Graham Masterton, visit www.dorchesterpub.com. 

Get FREE BOOKS when you join a book club! 

Call 1-800-481-9191 or visit our website for details. 

Leisure Books is a division of Dorchester Publishing. 
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Delirious dvds Revisited • qhosts gone Boring • conon Doyle collected 



DVD Delirium 
volume i: ReduK 
Nathaniel Thompson, ed. 

FAB Press 

Opinions are like assholes - everyone’s 
got one. And since all published movie 
reviews are based on someone else's per- 
sonal perceptions and interests, it goes to 
follow that there are no real definitive film 
critiques, nor are there any “good” film 
critics. There arc however, good writers - 
individuals whose style and skill in com- 
municating their opinions occasionally ele- 
vate their pieces into a kind of high ait. 

Editor Nathaniel Thompson’s remark- 
ably sharp and entertaining DVD Delirium 
series of reference books are flawless 
examples of the counterculture film review 
as near literature. By taking often lowbrow 
and shunned international cult. hoiTor and 
schlock movies and using liberal doses of 
humour, passion and reverence, the con- 
tributing critics not only thoroughly ana- 
lyze the pictures in question but deliver 
masterfully observant essays in the 
process. 

From the underrated Anthony Perkins- 
helmed Psycho III and the weird UK 
exploitation gem Tower of Evil to the H.G. 
Lewis schlockfest Wizard of Gore and even 
the mainstream James Bond action of Lee 
Tamahori’s Die Another Day, Thompson 
realizes that the cult film umbrella is a 



broad one. He freely embraces, in an intel- 
ligent and convincing way, all sorts of 
eccentric genres and oddities in this latest 
installment, DVD Delirium Volume J: 
Rediix. which exists solely to revisit every 
film from volume one and update each of 
the essays to reflect current DVD avail- 
ability and special features. Even if you 
own the first edition in the scries, this revi- 
sion is still an essential purchase for the 
hardcore offbeat cineaste. 

But why do people read movie reviews, 
anyway? Why do we let other people’s 
tastes guide us blindly into prejudging a 
work of art? Personally, I enjoy reading 
reviews after I've seen the picture to both 
validate and challenge my assessments. 
And because DVD Delirium Volume 1: 
RediLX is positively loaded with movies to 
both adore and revile, reading it is enlight- 
ening. thought-altering and uber addictive. 

Chris Alexander 

The Haunted screen: 
ghosts in 

Literature and film 

Lee Kovacs 

McFarland and Company, Inc. 

1 knew 1 was in for a long, dusty read 
when 1 realized that I could have written 
The Haunted Screen: Ghosts in Literature 
and Film myself, but wouldn't have want- 
ed to. The book is a scries of essays com- 



paring classic “ghost” novels and plays 
with their filmed counterparts from the 
’30s and ’40s. along with comments on 
contemporary (well, early ’90s) spectre- 
filled cinema like Ghost and Truly, Madly, 
Deeply. 

Author Lee Kovacs’ focus is narrow: he 
is specillcally interested in the “romantic” 
ghost story, not the scary one, so there are 
examinations of Emily Bronte’s novel 
Wuthering Heights (and the William Wyler 
film adaptation) and R.A. Dicks’ The Ghost 
and Mrs. Muir (and the Joseph H. 
Mankicwicz production) but none, for 
instance, of Shirley Jackson’s The Haunt- 
ing and Robert Wise’s terrific movie ver- 
sion. It’s a decision that limits the book’s 
horror fan appeal, but, thankfully, means 
having to plow through less of Kovacs’ dry 
prose. 

Actually, that’s somewhat unfair. Kovacs 
has written a perfectly serviceable work, 
one that, if I was a university professor and 
he my student, would earn him a solid B+. 
Except I’m not his professor. I’m his read- 
er, and I have no idea who would be inter- 
ested in reading the musings of this ama- 
teur academic (sorry, “independent schol- 
ar”) outside of his immediate family. 

Kovacs' style is heavy on pointing out lit- 
erary devices like “foreshadowing” and 
quoting other scholars (especially the over- 
rated Michel Foucault). And while his 
observations are solid (for example, that 
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to bad kids in MW/? //.This time, however, Grimiy, who 
often coiiaborates, goes solo with his deviant rhymes 
and sinister scribbles that are meant to scare kids 
straight Heinrich Hoffman wouid be proud. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 


• • 

!•> 


Ray Gallon 

Cemetery Dance Publications 
Garton’s biend of psychics 
and psychopaths is occasion- 
ally awkward in this story of a 
grief-stricken family that relo- 
cates to a newly-inherited 
house only to discover its 
unsavoury history. The Loveii- 
est Dead will appeal to readers of edgier horror who 
might otherwise pass on the subdued chills of ghost- 
ly yarns. 

Richard Gavin 


C. Bernard Ruffin 

McFarland & Company, Inc. 

Herein rest the final spoken 
words of 2033 historical fig- 
ures - some uttered thou- 
sands of years ago, others as 
recent as a few decades past 
C. Bernard Ruffin collects them 
all, along with brief summaries of the speakers' his- 
torical imporlance and evente leading up to their 
deaths. Morbidly fascinating. 




The Ghost and Mrs. Muir: Film and print versions are contrasted in The Haunted Screen. 


the modern cinematic ghost “does not 
haunt, it is haunted"), they’re also uninter- 
esting to the average reader. 

Perhaps the only benefit to reading The 
flaunted Screen is that it might pique your 
interest in revisiting some of these films 
and novels, especially Fritz Lang’s 1934 
film Liliom. which sounds fascinating, and 
Wyler’s Wuthering Heights. The rest is Just 
a frighteningly boring proposition. 

Sean Plummer 

The Best Horror stories of 
Arthur conon Doyle 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

Academy Chicago Publishers 


run-ins with religious madmen to adven- 
tures both natural and supernatural. Some 
even blend a scientific interest in exploring 
the world (based on the author's real adven- 
tures to Africa and the Arctic) with the fear 
of what one might find. 

While the sources of Conan Doyle's 
frights are broad, the book’s most effective 
stories feature characters driven, tormented, 
or doomed by love and lust. For instance. In 
The Case Of Lady Sannox a cuckolded hus- 
band tricks his wanton wife and her lover 
into taking a gruesome, disfiguring revenge 
upon themselves. The story, with its sly 
characterization and sick twist, is reminis- 
cent of a more gory Poe tale and packs a sat- 
isfying punch. 


Monica S. Kuebler 


Greg F. Gifune 

Delirium Books 
For five friends, a chummy 
cottage getaway becomes a 
horrific nighbnare when an 
unwanted guest arrives dur- 
ing a deadly snowstorm. This 
unsettling tale poses the 
intriguing question: Gan an 
insane person be consciously 
ebbing sanity? 

Last Chance Lance 


You probably know Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle as the creator of the world's most 
famous detective. Sherlock Holmes. But 
what you might not know is that not all of 
his work fits so fimily into the world of cold 
logic. Along with his famous stories of 
detection, the renowned mystery writer also 
penned tales of terror, hoiror and adventure. 
Thirteen of these arc collected in The Best 
Horror Stories of Arthur Conan Doyle, now 
available in paperback for the first time. 

These Victorian-era horror stories range 
from ghostly romances and life-threatening 


Conversely, the trick is on the title charac- 
ter in John Barrington Cowles. Cowles is an 
earnest university student in love with a 
beautiful woman whose two previous 
engagements ended with deranged suitors. 
On the eve of their wedding she reveals to 
him the same thing she’d told her previous 
fiances - a revelation too unspeakable for 
Conan Doyle to detail. Cowles, left haunted 
by the confession and his lost love, is even- 
tually driven to his death. 

Though none of the book's stories will 
strike the modern reader as pure horror, in 
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The Tou/n That forgot 
HOW to Breathe 
Kenneth J. Harvey 

St. Martins Press 


What happens vvhen a small fishing town loses its identity after its 
main industry ceases to be viable? That’s what Newfoundland- 
based author Kenneth J, Harvey sets out to discover in his latest 
book The Town That Forgot How to Breathe, a 
darkly literate’ novel (think Stephen King’s' fiag 
of Bones) that weaves real-world East Coast 
fishery concerns with the supernatural. The 
tale centres around Joseph Blackwood and 
his daughter, Robin, who decide to take a 
vacation to a small Newfoundland town 
called Bareneed. When local residents sud- 
denly forget how to breathe and bizarre crea- 
tures thought to exist only in mariners’ tall 
tales start washing up, bn the shore along- 
side perfectly, preserved decades-old 
, corpses, a handful of characters (Joseph’s estranged wife Kim, the 
elderly and wise Miss Laracy, the half-native police, sergeant Brian 
Chase and the gifted-yvith-second-sight simpleton Tommy (}uilty) 
provide history, context; and clues to the strangeness ttiat’s devel- 
oping in Bareneed ■ • 

But yyhat rdally brings King’s Bag ofBonesto mind - and imbues 
the novel with its haunting creepiness - is the mysterious family 
who live next door to Joseph and his daughter. Unfortunately, saying 
any more would spoil It. . ' 

If there’s' one 'cridcism that could be levelled against the book, it’s 
that the first quarter starts slovv, and thus it takes a good while to 
get a handle on a|l the characters and what their purposes are. 
Because Harvey is inteniionaliy vague about this, the reader is left 
to grope in the dark, trying to discern the book’s direction. That said, 
once the characters are, established, theyYe exceedingly well drawn 
- which is probably the novel’s strongest point. The last two-thirds 
of the book really clip along, right up until the incredibly engaging 
' final act where the action comes to a head and all questions are 
finally answered. Readers are ujtimately.left with ah ending that is 
sad but hopeful, and very fitting. Seek this one out. 

Brett Alexander Savory 


ihe author's day they would have been considered chilling and 
frightening. That said. The Best Horror Stories of Arthur Conan 
Doyle is still chock full of entertaining talcs from one of English 
literature's masters of the short story, and that alone makes it a 
worthwhile addition to the library of any genre bibliophile. 

Sam Co.stello 

infernal 
F. Paul Wilson 

Tor/Forge 

Infernal is the ninth novel in F. Paul Wilson’s Repairman Jack 
series - the unfolding saga of an urban mcrccnary/fix-it man who 
operates not only in the grey areas benveen the legal and illegal, 
but in the misty boundaries between the visible world and the 
invisible realms of demons, gliosts, and ancient curses. 

In this latest installment. Jack is reunited with his estranged 
brother, a greasy Philadelphia judge whose double-dealing and 
penchant for bribes has finally caught up with him in the form of 
an FBI summons. Tom wants Jack to help him create a new iden- 
tity before the teds show up. He also cons Jack into joining him 
on a clandestine boat ride to the 
Bahamas, where he keeps a safety 
deposit box containing half a million 
dollars worth of graft. What Jack 
doesn't know is that his brother has 
come into possession of a I6th-ccntu- 
17 map showing the location of a very 
secret shipwreck that Tom plans to 
excavate. 

As if all this wasn't enough to keep 
the action going, there’s also subplot 
involving Muslim terrorists, the 
ensuing birth of Jack's first child, and 
the bizarre magical object known as 
the Lllitongue of Gefreda that Jack 
and Tom unearth from the ship- 
wreck. The author manages to keep 
all these plates in the air while grounding the multiple plot lines 
in Jack and Tom's mounting sibling rivalry. 

Wilson (still best known for his novel The Keep) occasionally 
resorts to an overly arty, clipped writing style to up the ante in 
Infernars action sequences, and his one-dimensional Muslim vil- 
lains would not be out of place in a Danish newspaper's comics 
page. But these arc minor distractions cn route to a taut and sur- 
prisingly emotional climax that will leave you hungry for Jack’s 
next adventure in the twin underworlds of vigilantism and meta- 
physical conspiracies. 

Janies Grainger 
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peter struub has collaborated with Stephen 
Kin^, won fine nram stoher Awards, and this 
month, he’ll be presented with a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the Horror writers’ 
Association, join us as the author takes a 
look back at his memorable career in fear. 


The Rise of 



STRAUB 


by Brett Alenander savory 


^ ^ ^ ftaf’s the worst thing you’ve ever 

■ done?" 

“I won't tell you that, but I'll tell 
you the worst thing that ever happened to me. . . 
the most dreadful thing. . . ” 

These two lines appear many times through- 
out Peter Straub's masterful supernatural novel 
Ghost Story, and are probably the most oft-quot- 
ed lines of any of the Wisconsin-native’s back 
catalogue - not to mention two of the more well- 
known lines in modern horror literature. 

At its core. Ghost Story is a finely-crafted 
revenge tale. As with a lot of Straub’s work, it’s 
high on spooky atmosphere and low on gore. It’s 
more about how the past - rather than actual 
spirits - haunts us, and many consider it one of 
the best horror novels of the last 50 years, it was 
even adapted for film in 1981 by director John 
Irvin and is now widely considered one of the 
creepiest ghost movies ever made. 

“It struck me as one of the most important and 
crucial facts of life, really, that the past sort of 
clings to you,” says Straub of the inspiration 
behind his 1979 novel. “[William] Faulkner once 
said, ‘The past is not dead. In fact, it’s not even 
past.’ And I think there’s a lot of truth in that. 
People are surrounded by their pasts so thor- 
oughly that those pasts become an inherent part 
of the present.” 

The 63-year-old Straub has, over the span of 


his career, earned a formidable collec- 
tion of genre awards including two 
World Fantasy Awards, two Interna- 
tional Horror Guild Awards, a British 
Fantasy Award and a Grand Master 
Award from the World Horror Society. 

But despite his mainstream appeal, 

Straub’s work challenges readers by 
questioning the subjectivity of reality 
and exploring narrative unreliability, it’s no sur- 
prise then, that he was drawn to the equally 
challenging work of H.P. Lovecraft and M.R. 
James from a very young age. But surprisingly, 
he tried his hand at a pair of mainstream novels 
before finding his calling in the genre. 

“I had a weird kind of struck-by-lightning 
moment when I started to write my first book of 
that kind, which was called Julia," Straub recalls 
of his genre debut. “It was just a feeling of hav- 
ing arrived at the right place after a long period 
of travelling. I just felt immediately at home.” 

It wasn’t long after Julia was released that 
another fledgling writer named Stephen King 
sent Straub’s then-publisher Patricia Soliman (at 
Coward, McCann & Geoghegan) an intelligent 
blurb for the book. When Straub’s If You Could 
See Me Now hit shelves a year and a half later. 
King wrote a second letter of praise. This 
inspired him to seek out King’s work; he found 
'Salem's Lot, and was hooked. The authors 


exchanged numerous letters before 
King decided to move his family to 
England for a year. Then one fateful 
night while King was at Straub’s 
house, vast quantities of alcohol were 
consumed and the resulting conversa- 
tion would go on to shape both of their 
literary destinies. 

“All I remember,” Straub recounts, 
“is the coffee table I had was completely covered 
with empty beer bottles, and Steve said to me, 
‘You know, we oughtta write a book together.’ I 
said, ‘That’s a great idea.’ He said, 'Okay, then, 
we'll do it.’” 

Luckily for the pair (and fans of horror fiction), 
when morning came, neither had forgotten their 
conversation. And thus the seed for their collab- 
orative horror-fantasy The Talismanms planted. 
Unfortunately, due to contractual obligations, it 
would be four years before they could start on 
this effort. In the meantime, Straub kept honing 
his craft, releasing Ghost Story, Shadowland 
(1980), and Floating Dragon {\QS2). 

When the time came to finally sit down and 
hammer out The Talisman, there were a few 
minor bumps, not entirely unexpected since both 
men were used to working solo. 

“I was used to being the prince in my own 
country,” says Straub. “And Steve was certainly 
used to being the king in his own country! All I 
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‘I had Q weird kind of strn k- 
by-li^htnin^ moment whe~ 

I started to write my firs’ 
[horror novel].” peter strai-i. 


mean by that is that neither one of us was accus- 
tomed to making compromises for another per- 
son’s point of view. So there was a iittie troubie, 
but very iittie.” 

The Talisman follows twelve-year-old Jack 
Sawyer through this world, as well as a parallel 
one, as he embarks on a quest to locate a mys- 
tical talisman that will save his dying mother’s 
life. The novel, which was released on November 
7th, 1984. was a great commercial success. 

With the King collaboration now under his belt, 
Straub’s writing took a turn toward the mystery 
genre for his ne>ct three outings: Koko (1988), 
Mysfe/y (1 990) and The Throat{^99Z), where he 
further explored the concept of metafiction. He 
didn’t revisit horror’s fertile ground again until 
1 995, with the release of The Hellfire Club. And it 
wasn’t until 1999’s fierce whodunit novel, Mr. X, 
that Straub would complete his triumphant 
return to the supernatural. Two years later he re- 
teamed with King to write Black House (2001 ), a 
sequel to The Talisman. 

“I wanted to see what i could do with good old 
horror again," says Straub. “I wrote this doppel- 
ganger novel called Mr X, there’s a lot of explo- 
sive stuff in [it] but there is also a far more mea- 
sured and more thoughtful performance than in 
the books I’d written earlier. Black House, on the 
other hand, goes totally for the throat, and that’s 
what Steve and I really had in mind right from the 
start. We said to each other, ‘This is going to be a 
horror novel.’ As [horror author] Phil Nutman 
used to say, ‘Balls to the wall.’” 

With Black House burning up the best-seller 
lists. Straub embarked on his next solo horror 
novel, lost boy lost girl {2003), which, when cou- 
pled with the book he would release the follow- 
ing year. In the Night Room, neatly forms a two- 
book series. Lost boy lost girl once again revisits 


Straub’s core idea of history infecting the pre- 
sent, as a teenage boy becomes obsessed with a 
decrepit, long-abandoned house that, unbe- 
knownst to him, was owned and used as a 
human abattoir by his serial-killer uncle. 

And while questions of reality, perception and 
the power of imagination are all themes regular- 
ly visited in Straub's work, the specific literary 
device he employed to explore these in both the 
critically-acclaimed lost boy lost girl and its 
sequel is that of the unreliable narrator. To this 
end, Straub admits that part of his job as a writer 
is to keep readers on their toes, mess with their 
heads, and never let them rest easy in the knowl- 
edge that they know the whole truth of the story. 

‘‘Reality is a construct ttiat is agreed upon as a 
selection out of a whole range of choices," 
Straub explains. ‘‘Those choices amount to inter- 
pretations of what’s out there. All interpretations 
are partial and most interpretations have a lot of 
error in them or room for second thoughts, new 
conclusions, new judgements, or new insights. 
That makes reality a rather shifting, indetermi- 
nate affair which, as far as I’m concerned, 
increases its merit." 

Clearly, when a renowned author like Straub 
begins thinking along these lines, you know 
you’re not in for your standard, dime-a-dozen 
horror schlockfest; you’re in the hands of a gen- 


uine master. And if any further proof were need- 
ed, he fed Rue Morgue a lew tantalizingly com- 
plex morsels concerning the plot of his next 
novel. The Skylark, in which he takes this conceit 
even further. 

“It isn’t told chronologically,” Straub elaborates 
about the shifting narrative. "It’s broken into 
three separate sections, and each of those sec- 
tions is broken into three sections, and each of 
those parts jumps forward in time and then 
jumps backwards in time. So you get one story 
told in this fractured way so that people’s 
descriptions of certain events will be contradict- 
ed a hundred pages later. You feel as though 
you’re seeing what really happened when you’ve 
been persuaded that another sort of thing hap- 
pened." 

With The Skylark currently in the works, and a 
collection of introductions and essays called 
Sides on its way from Cemetery Dance later this 
year, it’s clear that Straub isn’t simply content to 
rest on his award-winning laurels. Instead, like 
any true master he continues to reinvent the 
age-old formula, forever beckoning readers to 
travel even further down the rabbit hole with 
each new book. 

For more info on Peter Straub, visit peter- 
straub.net. * 
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t first, Phoenixville, PA doesn’t seem like 
a place that sees much horror. It's bucol- 
ic, and built around a quaint, straight- 
outta-1960 main street lined with coffee shops, 
pizza places and restaurants. But its faded 
charm invokes the perfect setting for a ’50s B- 
movie - a town where mad scientists might 
carry out even madder experiments, where pol- 
lution from Philadelphia {which lies 45 miles 
east) could wash down the Schuylkill River and 
mutate fauna and flora into fearsome creatures, 
or perhaps where a giant man-eating alien 
mass might decide to take up residence, 

That’s right, the picture-perfect town of 
Phoenixville is the place where much of the 
original version of The Blob was shot in 1958. 
Now, every year the town commemorates the 
classic movie and introduces younger genera- 
tions to the idea that getting scared can be a lot 
of fun by holding BlobFest, a carnivalesque mid- 
July weekend of campy horror in the muggy 
Pennsylvania countryside. 

The Blob, for those unfamiliar with the classic 
Cold War “Red Scare” metaphor, is the story of 
a pulsating red ooze that falls from space in an 
asteroid, engulfing and digesting everything it 


touches, getting progressively more crimson 
until it grows large enough to threaten an entire 
town. Combating this menace is a young Steve 
McQueen in his second movie and first starring 
role. 

BlobFest has been celebrated since 1999 at 
The Colonial Theatre, the turn-of-the-century 
movie palace that dominates the town centre. If 
you’ve seen the film you’ll recognize The Colo- 
nial: it's the theatre where the Blob squishes out 
of the projection booth windows, sending the 
audience screaming into the street. The event 
was started as a way to draw more attention 
and business to the small-town theatre, but it’s 
changed into something more unique: a (non- 
Halloween) monster-themed event for the whole 
family. 

In fact, the most notable thing about BlobFest 
is all the kids: more six-year-olds than sixteen- 
year-olds. It’s amazing to see so many children 
excited about a nearly 50-year-old monster 
movie; they walk the short street in front of The 
Colonial, eating fresh-grilled hot dogs, wearing 
costumes, getting their faces painted, ice cream 
melting over their hands. The kid-friendly 
atmosphere is by design, thanks in large part to 


Shane Stone, a co-organizer of the event for the 
last four years, and a psychotherapist who 
works with children and families. 

His fest kicks off Friday night with a scream... 
contest, that is, plus a re-enactment of the 
scene in the film where panicked theatre-goers 
spill out into the street, running from the Blob. 
The Colonial is packed as Stone takes the stage 
in a mad scientist outfit. After reading a list of 
tongue-in-cheek rules for the mad dash (“no rib 
poking!”), he brings out a man in a gorilla suit to 
help emcee the event. Soon enough, the gorilla 
“breaks free" from his chains and rampages 
through the audience, sending a swarm of 
shrieking kids and smiling adults out into the 
street, all under the lights of local TV cameras 
(admission for the running out re-enactment is 
free). 

With the road outside the theatre blocked off 
for the day, Saturday features a street fair 
(11:30AM - 6PM). The entertainment includes 
NYC kiddie-horror fiends Ghoul A-Go-Go danc- 
ing in the streets with kids (the in-person ver- 
sion of what they do on their cable access 
show), a live rockabilly band, a costume contest, 
classic car show, a fire extinguisher parade (cel- 
ebrating the tool used to finally defeat the mon- 
ster), a dyed pizza dough version of the Blob 
creeping out of a garbage can, and even Blob- 
themed cookies. 

The movie itself is screened twice on Satur- 
day at The Colonial as part of a double bill, once 
in the afternoon and again in the early evening. 
Past films have included family-friendly fare like 
the uber-campy Nancy Sinatra/Basil Rath- 
bone/Boris Karloff (!) horror/comedy/musical 
The Ghost in the Invisible Bikini. This year’s sec- 
ondary features are Forbidden Pianet and It 
Came From Outer Space in 3-D (complete with 
“protective eyewear"). In the spirit of the event’s 
audience participation focus, the later screening 
of The Blob is interrupted briefly by “scientists” 
who have tracked the creature into the theatre 
and ''discover” it under someone’s chair. The 




BlobFest Attractions: (clockwise) A keen youngster poses in a Blob 
standee, Creighton (of Ghoul A Go-Go) regaies the attendees at the 
street fair, and the actual Blob in its bucket. 


unfortunate soul is then 
dramatically ushered 
out for decontamina- 
tion before the movie 
can resume. Stone 
may also add a 24- 
hour movie marathon 
to future incarnations 
of BlobFest. 

Another attraction at 
the event are celebrity 
guests. Tom Savini is scheduled 
(tentatively, as of press time) to host 
this year’s Friday night run-out, and Kyra 
Schon - the basement dwelling preteen who 
kills her parents in Night of the Living Dead - 
has been regular guest over the years. But the 
real star, for hardcore monster movie freaks 
anyhow, is none other than the Blob itself. 

It appears courtesy of memorabilia collector 
Wes Shank, who bought the prop from the 
movie's director, Irwin “Shorty” Yeaworth, in 
1965 after touring Yeaworth’s nearby film stu- 
dio. Residing the rest of the year in a special 
room in Shank’s home with other memorabilia, 
including items from The Wizard ofOz, Forbid- 
den Pianet, Planet of the Apes, and original 


35mm footage from 
King Kong, the goo 
checks in annually to 
terrorize BlobFesters. 
“Terrorize” may not 
quite be the right word, 
though. The Blob, com- 
prised of thick red silicone that 
looks like cherry Jell-0 with 
chunks of fruit in it, is surprisingly small, fit- 
ting easily in a five-gallon metal bucket. Making 
a rare exception for Rue Morgue, Shank allowed 
this writer to touch it It’s hard and sticky, though 
it gives a bit when pressed and holds a finger- 
print like soft wax. And if it had intentions of 
swallowing up any digits, it mercifully refrained. 

Getting a close-up look at one of ttie most 
memorable movie monsters of the drive-in gold- 
en age is the coagulated icing on a cake the 
entire family can enjoy a piece of. With a dearth 
of all-ages genre-themed events, it’s no surprise 
BlobFest has been gaining in popularity. The 
2005 installment was the biggest yet, with 


about 2000 people attending, some travelling 
from as far away as New England. The Wash- 
ington Post covered the festival and National 
Public Radio has interviewed Stone. 

If you do decide to join the screaming throng 
at BlobFest, be forewarned: Phoenixville, a town 
of 15,000, offers few places to stay. Your best 
bet may be to find lodgings in more active sur- 
rounding towns, like Malvern, or even in 
Philadelphia. Regardless, it’s well worth it for the 
playful theatricality of an event for families that 
like getting scared together. Even if you prefer 
your horror deep red and sticky, your scares 
intense, and your nerves raw, if you’ve got chil- 
dren, BlobFest gives you the chance to relive the 
B-movie fun of yesteryear while introducing the 
kids to the pleasures of being scared silly. 

BlobFest 2006 will take place on July 14 and 
15 at the Colonial Theatre in Phoenixville. PA. 
More information is available at thecolonialthe- 
atre.com. % 
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This Issue. The Gore-met ventures too close to the Park and discovers It’s littered with 7-grade trash. 


DON'T GO NEAR THE PARK 
SPECIAL EDITION (1981) 

Starring Aldo Ray, Meeno Peluce 
and Tamara Taylor 
Directed by Lawrence D. Foldes 
Written by Linwood Chase 
and Lawrence D. Foldes 
Dark Sky Films 

Did the guardians of public decency who 
compiled the notorious British “video nasty” 
list in the inid-'80s ever consider that the 
stigma they were attaching to a gaggle of 
middling horror and exploitation films 
would grant producers and distributors an 
excellent marketing gimmick twenty years 
later? Case in point: Don V Go Near the Park. 
A taglinc on the back cover screams “One of 
the 39 films banned by the U.K. courts as 
depraved! A true video nasty!”, which is 
about the only selling point of this hilarious- 
ly awful film. 


It goes like this: 12,000 years ago on 
planet Shake ‘n’ Bake, two members 
of a secluded primitive tribe, a brother 
and sister, achieve eternal youth 
through the continuing consumption 
of magical plants and human flesh. For 
their crimes they’re condemned by 
their wizened mother to eternal dying. 
But never death! They will age ten 
years for every one year they do not 
eat the flesh of young virgins, and 
when the stars of the zodiac arc again 
aligned they can free themselves of the 
curse by sacrificing one of their own 
flesh and blood in exchange for their 
souls. 

Flash forward 11.984 years and 
Tra/Patty (Barbara Monker) pushes 
brother Gar/Mark (Crackers Phinn) to 
mate so they can have a sacrificial vic- 
tim down the road. He stalks a curvy 
corn-fed beauty (Linnea Quigley in 
her first significant role), walks in on 
her while she’s having a shower {!). 
rents a room from her ( ! ! ) and hypno- 
tizes her into marriage (!!!). Their acri- 
monious union produces a daughter. 

Flash forward again to the girl's 16th 
birthday. Bondi (Taylor) strikes out on 
the road after her parents have a nasty 
verbal dust-up over daddy’s gift of a gaudy 
necklace (“You never gave me fucking gold! 
She’s gold and I’m copper?!”). Along the 
way she’s nearly raped after hitching a ride 
with a van load of predatory potheads, but 
her magic necklace makes the brakes of the 
van fail and teleports her out before the van 
explodes into a ridiculously inappropriate 
fireball. Bondi finds refuge and romance in 
an abandoned house that's home to a pair of 
runaway boys and an old crone named Patty, 
who serves as a seemingly kind den mother. 

Top-billed Aldo Ray (Death Dimension. 
The Hauntecl) appears briefly as a reporter 
investigating a rash of disappearances in the 
park, but the children do not heed his dire 
warnings about Patty’s true nature, at least 
until the fiery, cave-set climax, which 
includes an eyeball laser beam shootout and 
some flesh-eating zombie action! 

Tra and Gar restore their fleeting youth in 
a cannibalistic twist on The Picture of Dori- 
an Gray, and there are a number of scenes in 


which they stalk heinously young victims, 
rip open their taut bellies and lap up their 
innards. Stomachs are torn apart in close-up. 
organs and intestines pulled out, and faces 
mashed into gaping, bloody wounds. 

Although shot in 1980, there's a real low- 
rent '60s A1 Adamson-meels-H.G. Lewis 
vibe going on in the film. The box boasts art 
direction by Robert Burns (original versions 
of The Texas Chainsaw Massacre and The 
Hills Hove Eyes), but none of that gritty 
realism is to be found here. Instead, there are 
dollar-store caveman costumes and bad 
wigs, ridiculously poor editing. Star Trek- 
style optical effects and crude but amusing 
gore, consisting mainly of butcher’s scraps 
ripped from rumpled latex bellies. Apparent- 
ly ail this was enough to make UK censors 
choke on their Earl Grey (or maybe it was 
the movie’s creepy sexual tone, which 
includes shades of incest and teenage nudi- 
ty)- 

The disc contains an excellent anamorphic 
print in the original 1.85:1 aspect ratio, and 
a hearty slate of extras, including an audio 
commentary featuring Foldes and Quigley, 
trailers, a photo gallery, extended and delet- 
ed scenes, workprint gore outtakes with 
torso-tearing scenes, plus test footage of a 
withered corpse with a blood-spurting eye 
socket. ^ 
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BLACK PHOENIX ALCHEMY LAB 
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fVERY THIRD THURSDAY Of fVfRY MONTH fXClUSlYtlY AT 


BLOORCINEMA 


506 BloorStreet West @ Bathurst 416.516.2330 www.bloorcinema.com 


PHtCK UST!(IG1 AT 


RAQRGUE.COM 


Often imitated, but never duplicated, Eddie Allen's 
"Haunted Memories" are the ULTIMATE in Spooky 
Changing Portraits! They feature his original inspired 
visions, sophisticated changes, and photo-realistic art. 
No batteries, electricity, or special lighting required! 

CURRENT PRICES AND SIZES 

5x7 Collector’s Card Size - $14.99 each 
(Buy all 10 of the 5x7 Characters and Save SSS! See site for details!) 

11x14's~ $49.99 each I 16x20's ■> $99.99 each 
(Portraits are sold unframed only. Shipping and handling costs extra) 

We accept VISA, MASTERCARD, and PAYPAL, as well 
as checks and money orders. We ship internationally 
upon request! See over 30 Creepy Characters at: 

www.hauntedmemories.com 
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LIMITED EDITION 

INCLUDES BONUS DVD! 
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Records LLC.. (& It’s affil 


applicable). All Rights Rc 


N£W MUSIC IN STORES NOW FROM 


end 


Misfit 


Featuring JOHN CAFIERO with JERRY ONLY, DEZ CADENA, IVAN JULIAN and MARKY RAMONE! 

(Osaka Popstar) (Misfits) (Black Flag) (The Voidoids) (The Ramones) 

# WITH GUEST APPEARANCE BY OUTSIDER MUSIC ICON: DANIEL JOHNSTON # 


WWW.OSAKAPOPSTAR.COM 


, 30 FMK 

■QP EXCLUSIVE 

‘ ^ MKriis 

U LIMITED EDITION VIHTL <15 
— AVAILABLE OMLT WITH 

PROOF OF PURCHASE! 
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I FOR FULL DETAILS VISIT: 

I WWW.MISFITSRECORDS.COAL 




JOEL VEITCH 
(RATHER GOOD) 
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AUDIO DROK4E 


REVIEWS BY DAVE ALEXANDER TOMB DRAGOMIR 
MARK R HASAN AND AARON VON LUPTON 



UNDERWORLD: Soundtrack 

EVOLUTION 


Marco Beltrami 

Lakeshore Records 
Long a specialist in the horror, sci-fi 
and action genres, Marco Beltrami's 
latest kinetic soundtrack features 
plenty of densely written brass and 
percussion cues in the same realm 
of his I, Robot score. In terms of 
grandeur and orchestral power, 
there's a strong stylistic similarity to 
/, Robot, but Underworld: Evolution 
is much more impressionistic in its 
first half, Beltrami’s music gradually 
warms up as the main theme - 
more of an extended, minimalist 
phrase, at best - is given some 
development in tracks such as 
Family Values, and Patricide, and 
blossoms into a more robust version 
for the score’s final (and unused) 
cue. The Future, before two generic 
songs close the CD. Though it lacks 
a memorable main theme, Under- 
world: Evolution should please Bel- 
trami fans, as the score showcases 
his gift for exploiting the limitless 
capabilities of a huge orchestra and 
discretionary electronics. 

MRH 



KAIJUICE Compilation 

Various 

Go Hero 

While the drippy cover font and logo 
of a headphones-wearing kaiju 


creature playing the Eiffel Tower like 
a guitar are Godzilla-sized cool, the 
music on this comp leaves much to 
be desired. At least if you’re not pri- 
marily into electro-techno tunes 
ranging from cutesy to industrial, 
which comprises most of this tribute 
to “Japanese, monster, sci-fi, toy 
and pop culture.” The 36 songs 
include a smattering of hip hop, 
punk, rock, lounge, metal, and even 
an acoustic take on the Transform- 
ers theme (!), but most tracks, 
despite titles like Mothra and 
Godzilla Will Rule You, offer little for 
the average horror fan. While 
Andraculoid (killer name!) proves 
there’s such a thing as danceable 
electronic monster music, the 
Creeping Cruds - with their 
Ramones-y Stomp Tokyo - stand 
out like a smashed thumb. Kaijuice: 
an atomic blast of an idea that lacks 
the stomping power to live up to its 
title. DA ^1/2 


from the sci-fi grooviness of opener 
Challenger to the paranoid freakish 
beauty of closer Night Rhythms. 
Zombi’s latest layered effort is 
melodic, hallucinogenic, and cre- 
ates the kind of sonic aesthetic tai- 
lor-made for genre films, zombie- 
related or not. AVL 



the kind of strange marriage that 
goes down smooth on twist-off. 
Planet of the Vampires Ifs earthy, 
bluesy jams cut deep when the slide 
guitars are sliding and the licks are 
red raw (Black Sunday, Children 
Shouldn’t Play With Dead Things) but 
the vocals tail way too high (you’d 
swear Robert Plant was challenging 
James Blunt to a crotch-kicking con- 
test), While I adore the very idea of a 
giallo-blues subgenre. Planet of the 
Vampires II isn’t destined to become 
its Deep Red. TD 


ELDORADO Blues 

AND THE RUCKUS 

Planet of the Vampires II 

Bigfoot Records 

Jon Spencer Blues minus the Explo- 
sion, El Dorado and the Ruckus' 
stripped-down three-piece blues 
salute '70s/’80s Eurohorror films 
The Church, Blood on Satan’s Claw 
and Argento’s Tenebre. Not exactly 



THOSE PODR BASTARDS Country 
Songs of Desperation 

Gravewax Records 

Sounding like they were recorded 
in the 1930s on broken equipment 



ZOMBI Electronic 

Surface to Air 

Relapse 

Take the prog-nightmare pulse of 
Goblin, the grainy analog of Tanger- 
ine Dream, and mid-career Rush 
(sans vocals or guitar, thankfully), 
and you’ve got Zombi, a namesake 
for the European version of Dawn 
of the Dead, with a sound just as 
epically creepy as the film. Only on 
Surface to Air, the Pittsburgh- 
based instrumental duo delve 
deeper into early-'80s synth prog, 
resisting horror soundtrack exclu- 
sivity. But don’t let that dissuade 
you; the album still boasts plenty of 
dark stuff and is the band’s most 
fluid sounding release to date - 


#!«KW£MORGUERW.» 

THIS ISLAND EARTH Soundtrack . 

Various this 

Monstrous Movie Music ' Island Ca^h 

Produced to recapture the atmosphere of 

vintage horror and sci-fi films, Monstrous 

Movie Music’s latest release offers two 

long-neglected scores in their most com- ^ 

plete form. The music for This Island Earth / 

was largely composed by Herman Stein, - v ' ’ 

and the represented suite showcases the ^ 

sometimes experimental, often elegiac material written for Universal’s 
1 955 sci-fi epic. Beautifully reconstructed and digitelly re-recorded, the 
suite concludes with the music written by studio composers Hans J. Salter 
and then-whipper-snapper Henry Mancini. Ron Goodwin’s Day of the Tiif- 
fids (1962) also benefits from a chunky suite, and showcases a stylistic 
approach that hearkens back to the ’50s bug-eyed monster films while 
employing a more deconstructed modernistic style. The album also offers 
singular tracks from War of the Satellites and Earth vs. ffie Flying Saucers, 
and comes with a meaty booklet of incisive and entertaining notes. 

MRH ^ 
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DEAD VAMPIRES Punk 
We Are Dead Vampires 

Dead Vampire Records 
A well-meaning but underfunded 
B-flick sprung to life, Seattle’s 
Dead Vampires scream up hell- 
hounds, dead brides and nasty lit- 
tle spiders on We Are Dead Vam- 
pires - a delicious punk rock pie 
for Cramps fans, perverts and 
zombie lovers alike. Rough-edged 
fuzz-tone guitars, soulful mutant 
vocals and a curdled keyboard that gurgles and gloops to the beat. 
Dead Vampires boasts chainsaw toting/theremin-soloing bunny rabbit, 
smartly stupid, occasionally sick lyrics (“menstrual caviar” anyone?) 
and a sound right out of some rusty, bubbling rock ’n' roll laboratory. 
Looking past the Wal-Mart rubber Halloween masks, Dead Vampires 
(though grossly under-produced) have all the skills to match their chills 
and this kooky collection of feel-good shock ’n’ roll will leave you with 
bats in your booze, goblins in your gitch and a song inside your severed 
head. TD 



in a desolate region of southern 
Mississippi, Those Poor Bastards 
evoke the kind of heart-wrenching 
feelings of misery and loneliness 
you’d hope to hear on an album 
called Songs of Desperation. Unre- 
lentingly slow and scratchy, this 
true old-time Gothic country draws 
more influence from the likes of 
Tom Waits and Nick Cave than 
Johnny Cash. The inky concoction 
of organ, banjo, and guitar on 
Songs of Desperation is the back- 
ground mood music for themes of 
sold souls, empty lives, and certain 
death, but the album is still not 
without an element of black 
humour. If you find rockabilly and 
psychobilly’s treatment of the 
genre too cartoonish and trivial, 
Those Poor Bastards offers the 
polar opposite you’ve been looking 
for. AVL 



THE HORROR OF IT ALL Punk 
VOLUME 2 

Various 

Doctor Cyclops Records 
Volume 1 of Doctor Cyclops’ The 
Horror of it All compilation covered 
the more pedestrian side of horror 
punk, but just one year later the 
label has turned a 180 with this 
double-disc offering of some of the 
ghoulest tunes from the genre. In 
bands like The Rosedates, Nuke 
and the Living Dead and Nim Vind, 
the Misfits influence is as prevalent 
as ever, but at the same time they 
are finally working that sound in 


with their own, contributing more 
than mind-numbing imitation. At a 
whopping 32 tracks, this comp has 
its share of duds, but there is 
enough original sounding material 
here to make The Horror of it All a 
worthwhile purchase for the ghouls 
and boils that follow this young, 
underground graveyard rock move- 
ment. AVL 



CELTIC FROST Meial 

Monotheist 

Century Media 

When Tom G Warrior and company 
formed Celtic Frost out of the ashes 
of black/death metal pioneering 
outfit Hellhammer in the early '80s, 
they became a key cog in the dark- 
est, heaviest music scene the world 
had ever seen, while laying the 
foundation for countless doom, 
goth and extreme metal acts to 
come. Now, well over a decade 
since their last original album, it’s 
probably unfair and irrelevant to 
compare the sinister Swiss group’s 
comeback to previous efforts, but 
this is likely their most brooding 
and innovative outing since 1987’s 
career-defining Into the Pandemo- 
nium album. Rooted in slow, heavy 
doom-churned riffs and Warrior’s 
cigarette-burned throaty vocals, 
Monotheist ranges from clean- 
sounding gothiness to dark avant- 
garde experimentation - highlight- 
ed by the crushing, atmospheric, 
fourteen-minute doom opus Syna- 
goga Satanae. Never mired in ’80s 
metal fromage. Monotheist suc- 
ceeds as a surprisingly progressive 
and interesting effort, and is not the 
desperate attempt to relive old glo- 
ries that one might expect. 

AVL %%% 



SEPULTURA Metal 

Dante XXI 

SPV GMBH 

Although better known today for 
international politics and tribal ide- 
ology than horror, Sepultura’s roots 
lie in Satanic imagery and the 
supernatural evil common to death 
metal and thrash back in the day. 
Dante XXI, a concept album based 
on Italian poet Dante Alighieri’s 14th 
century masterpiece The Divine 
Comedy, is in some ways a return to 
the dark stuff, although it still 
sounds very much in line with what 
Sepultura have been doing since the 
departure of front man Max Cav- 
alera four albums ago. Retaining the 
standard mid-paced thrash Sep 
sound with an added sense of hard- 
core punk urgency, it’s hard to 
imagine Dante XXI having anything 
to do with images of Hell, Purgatory 
and Paradise as the poem described 
them. While not terrible, it sounds 
generic compared to today’s brand 
of extreme technical metal. AVL 
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A ny slasher worth his body count is fuelled 
by two things: insanity and obsession. 
Their warped perception of reality is 
always driven by some sort of wrongdoing or rav- 
ing maniacal tendencies that necessitate copious 
amounts of bloodshed. Simple and obvious yet 
entirely effective, it’s why we’ve come to love cin- 
ematic killers like Leatherface, Jason Voorhees, 
Mike Myers, and tfieir innumerable evil offspring. 
For equally insane and obsessive death 
metal/thrash/punk outfit Frightmare, the sins of 
slashers past was the perfect subject to com- 
memorate in their maniacal, blood-drenched 
music. 

The Portland. Oregon-based foursome - com- 
prised of guitarist/lead growler Maniac Neil, 
bassist Saw Boss, guitarist Grisly Adams and 
drummer Pulverizeher - are a self-described 
"Stalk and Slash Grind Band" almost entirely ded- 
icated to documenting and summarizing their 
favourite films of the ’70s/’80s slasher era. Their 
debut album. 2003’s Midnight Murder Mania 
{Razorback Records), includes the songs Thom In 
Their Side (The Slumber Party Massacre), Friday 
The 13th, The Prowler, Be My Bloody Valentine, 
Black Christmas and Frank Zito, The Maniac. 

"Fans ask what [the songs are] about and I can 
direct them to tiie video stores,” boasts Neil. “ It's 
schooling them, opening their eyes to a genre of 
movies they haven't explored." 

Sonically, Frightmare takes the touchstones of 
death metal (ferocious blastbeats, furious 
detuned guitars and Cookie Monster vocal deliv- 
ery) and steps it up further, adding elements of 
late-'80s/early-’90s grindcore, catchy early Mis- 
fits sounds, a touch of ’80s thrash, and, as their 
MySpace page notes, “the most deranged vocals 
heard since the possession of Regan.” ft’s senso- 
ry overload inspired by the sonic mayhem of Sui- 
cidal Tendencies. Rigor Mortis and Napalm Death 
albeit with more grunt and a decidedly specific 
lyrical theme. But like the campy boob and blood- ^ 
tests they love to sing about, Frightmare isn’t 
meant to be taken too seriously. 


tYKEfTHORM/IN 


"It'S fun; mindless, but it’s not dumb,” Neil 
relates about his band and the genre as a whole. 
“Black Christmas is a good flick on any level but I 
love the cheese where it’s so bad, it’s good. You 
can laugh and root for the slasher, it’s like why 
kids love superheroes; the archetypal story of 
good guy versus bad guy... .with the slasher and 
the victim. You don’t watch that to be scared, you 
watch it 'cause it’s fun.” 

This schlocky aesthetic is visually stamped 
right on their cartoon album covers by Tales From 
Uranus comic book artist “Jake”. The band’s 
recently released sophomore album, Bringing 
Back the Bloodshed (available from razorback- 
records.com), is emblazoned with every slasher 
stereotype imaginable - from a masked killer 
brandishing a machete to naked female victims 
and furniture made out of skin. It also continues 
the tribute theme, with songs like Angela (named 
for the main character in Sleepaway Camp), By 
Sword, By Pick, By Axe, Bye Bye (the goofball 
tagline from The Mutilatoi). The Island Of Humon- 
gous (referring to 1982’s Humongoudj, a cover of 
Laaz Rxkit's cult thrash classic Leatherface, and 
Friday The 1 3th Part Two (the band plans one 
installment of the series per album). But Neil also 
branches out lyrically, offering opinionated dia- 
tribes on the current state of slasher horror. 
(“What happened to the films of yesterday/The 
’70s and ’80s were the golden age/Horror films 


now are a fucking jokeAhey make me choke!”). 

“There are very good reasons why films from 
[that era] are so much better than what you see 
today,” Neil grumbles, rationalizing the band’s 
criteria for suitable films to commemorate. “Part 
of it is the kitsch value but part of it is how at least 
some effort was put into it, even if it was just a 
cool poster. At least they had a good artist do up 
something instead of bullshit Photoshop or CGI.” 

It's this endless loyalty to the horror genre that 
makes Frightmare stand out from other bands of 
their ilk, who often favour meaningless shock 
value in the form of random, overt gore. Consid- 
ering the ferocity of his music, Neil remains sur- 
prisingly humble. 

“I can watch Driller Killer and write a song 
about it but I can’t sit down and write a song 
about someone screwing a corpse. Those songs 
aren’t based on any subject; they’re just songs 
about gore. I don’t know if [movie-themed songs) 
lend more credibility to the finished product - I 
just want to pay tribute to them.” ^ 
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FRIGHTMARE meiai 

Bringing Back the Bloodshed 

Razorback Records 

Carrying on the stalk ’n' slash grind formula of 
2003’s Midnight Murder Mania, Bringing Back the Bloodshed finds Frightmare in familiar ter- 
rortory, with twelve tracks of blood-splattered thrash dedicated to the golden age of slasher cin- 
ema. But while their previous efforts were hampered by a low rumbling, utterly indistinct death 
metal sound, this album ups the ante with a spastic smattering of hardcore punk breakdowns, 
classic thrash brutality, and even some melodic guitar noodling. With homages to several ’80s 
slasher films and plenty of nostalgic sound clips and audio trailers, BBtBis like an all-day mur- 
der-movie marathon with a severe hangover, and nearly just as fun. AVL S3;SS;l/2 
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MAll or HORROR 

Board Game 

Asmodee Editions 

Pennsylvania’s Monroeville Mall has it all, 
from the succulent selection of gastronomic 
delights at the supermarket to the Megatoys 
outlet for the kids. But \we’d be remiss if we 
didn’t mention the huge fucking horde of 
maggot-munching zombies roaming 
through the mall trying to eat you! 

In Mall of Horror, three to six players 
assume the roles of gangs made up of char- 
acters that include a blonde babe, a brute, 
an armed gunman and a little girl, all trapped 
in the famous Dawn of the Dead location. As in games like Risk and Diplomacy, 
rolls of the dice determine the action, in this case whether the zombies attack, if 
players stand and fight, or if they flee from various locations. All this is done with 
standard weapons like chainsaws and baseball bats, although you can find 
grenades from time to time, which turn shamblers into fun red smears. 

Mall of Horror's tagline is “survival is in the betrayal” and it proves to be the 
real meat of the game, as players who never fully trust each other constantly 
vote, negotiate and bicker over issues like who goes for supplies. Having to do 
this while waiting for the inevitable zombie attacks jacks up the fright factor. 

Although the translation for this French game could have been better, the rule 
book is straightforward, and the playing board and numerous game pieces - 
which include 30 miniature zombies and a security guard badge - are clever and 
well made. Overall, a marked improvement to the average mall experience. Chop 
'til you drop! 
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RPG Expansion Pack 

Twilight Creations 

Just when you thought you had finally beaten 
the swarming hordes of deadites into dust, 
snagged the Necronomicon and saved the world, 
the trolls at Twilight Creations have gone and 
changed all the rules. 

In Castle Chaos, the first expansion pack for 
the Mrfew/ gaming system, players are forced to 
drag the weighty tome through the graveyard 
and deliver it safely to the centre of a castle 
whilst battling an army of pissed-off skeletons, not to mention other play- 
ers eager to become the world’s new saviour. 

Including sixteen new map tiles, six black skeleton figures with new, 
tougher powers and 32 new event cards, this expansion pack must be used 
in conjunction with the original title, it’s definitely a great addition to an 
already fun, fast-paced game that’ll leave you longing for a time when men 
lived in castles, carried big honking swords and carved up deadites for 
breakfast. 
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successfully rewriting and improving 
npire and Werewolf games, it was only a 
if time before White Wolf tackled its for- 
titles. Inspired by Mage: The 
a game that mainly concerns itself 
with the battle between technology and tradi- 
tion. Awakening deals with modern-day sorcery 
and the mystical realm, basically abandoning 
any cyberpunk issues - a choice which unfortu- 
nately may deter a lot of players (like myself) who enjoyed that particular 
aspect of the original game. 

Luxuriously illustrated, meticulously crafted and clocking in at nearly 400 
pages. Awakening reads like a sorcerer’s journal and spell book and is divid- 
ed into four main chapters detailing everything from the fall of Atlantis to spell- 
casbng, rotes and enemies, Firmly planted In the World Of Darkness mythos, 
players are led through realms of the occult in game play that’s as scary as 
they decide to make it. Requires the World of Darkness rule book for play. 
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/^y\ robably no literary work in the Western world holds as much occult 
^ f^svelation. Not only does it comprise the final 

chapter in the long saga of the Judeo-Christian God’s relations 
with humankind, but it apparently also contains riddles of the end 
of the world, at least in so far as its author understood it. 

Whether you are a believer or not. the Revelation of Saint John is as close to 
a real-life Necronomicon as there ever was. It’s enough to point out that a sig- 
nificant portion of the world believes that the destiny of the human race is 
locked within its storm of imagery and symbols. 

A short but difficult book to read {harder still to interpret), Revelation has been 
a source of ongoing debate and concern, even among Biblical scholars. As early 
as the second century AD some considered it to be the ultimate divine disclo- 
sure while others condemned it entirely. Over 100 years later, in AD 325, debate 
still raged about whether or not it should be recognized as part of the library of 
books that came to be known as the Holy Bible. 

It is not known exactly when John wrote Revela^on but most agree that it was 
sometime between the fall of Jerusalem in AD 70 and the end of the reign of 
Emperor Domitian (AD 81 -96) by whom John had been exiled to the rocky island 
of Patmos, where he-wrote the book. What is not disputed, however, is that Rev- 
eiation belongs to a specific genre of apocalyptic writings (traces of which can 
be found in other Biblical texts like Matthew, Luke and Old Testament writings 
like Danieian6 Ezekiel). As such, it revolves around the central idea that the dri- 
ving force of history is a cosmic struggle between God and Satan. 

Like other apocalyptic writings, the book of Revelation also rests on the con- 
viction that God will soon intervene, overthrow evil, and establish a new age of 
righteousness. But even though the symbols and codes of Reveiation in all prob- 
ability refer to first century realities and have nothing to do with the ensuing 
1 900 years (less so for the future), its plot is no less dramatic. 

The main part of the book is comprised of two spectacular visions that John 
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had while at Patmos. The first (chp. 1 :1 1 -3:22) contains statements 
addressed to seven churches of Asia Minor, then a province of 
Rome. The second vision comprises the rest of the book (chp. 4-22) 
and describes the end of the world, the final rebellion by Satan at 
Armageddon, his defeat by God and the restoration of peace to the 
world. 

It is in this portion that we find the spectacle of the end times 
unfolding in a thunder of literary imagery: fire and blood rain from 
the skies and kill the fish of the sea, stars fall to the earth and the 
light of the sun and moon are partially extinguished. Shuffled into 
this timetable of global catastrophe is an array of forbidding char- 
acters and ominous symbols, including demonic locusts, avenging 
angels, the four horsemen of the apocalypse and a beast with seven 
heads who is given the power to seduce the world away from God. 

Though the key to understanding the symbols and numerological 
references in Reveiation has been tost, the vision it describes - of 
an ultimate good coming face to face with an ultimate evil in a dra- 
matic cosmic battle - have left a huge mark on the imagination of 
the world. The story of Revelation is universal, and as such it has 
been endlessly rephrased by storytellers worldwide, not least those 
working in the horror genre. 

It’s probably safe to say that any horror story ever written with 
cosmic overtones owes some debt to the cryptic literary power of 
St. John’s Revelation. Though John may never have guessed it, his 
tale of the powers of evil unleashing a calamity of global proportions 
in a final bid for control, and their defeat by the forces of good has 
secured it a pre-eminent place in the pantheon of dark literature of 
the world. 

Rodrigo Gudlho 



The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse woodcut by Albrecht 
Durer circa 1498, part of The Apocalypse of St. John series. 
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